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ABSTRACT 

Two approaches to teaching dance, drama/theatre, 
music, and the visual arts are interwoven into a comprehensive whole 
in the framework described in this document* The first approach views 
arts instruction as direct student involvement in the expressive 
modes of the arts* The second approach views the arts as a means of 
acquiring cultural literacy* The framework is constructed on these 
two complementary approaches, which are expressed in four components 
of arts education: aesthetic perception; creative expression; arts 
heritage; and aesthetic valuing* The framework is organized to assist 
curriculum planners design an arts curriculum that has a trip.Ti 
thrust that: (1) develops the unique characteristics of each of the 
arts; (2) interrelates the arts; and (3) infuses the arts into the 
general curriculum* Chapter 1 addresses the commonalities among the 
arts; chapters 2 through 5 present the unique aspects of each 
di£,cipline* The individual discipline sections follow similar formats 
to assist teachers and curriculum developers build a balanced 
cuniculum that includes all four areas of t'le arts* Chapter 6 
provides a guide lor interrelating the arts and for integrating the 
arts into the total learning process* The concluding chapter 
articulates what is needed to develop an adequate program for the 
arts* (JB) 



^ Reproductions supplied by EDRS are the best that can be made 
* from the original document. 
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1 he C^ililornia Stale Board ol I diica- 
linii conliniics lo support the aims ol the 
Usual and Pcr/nrniin;^ An.s f-nnncwork 
for Calif ornia Puhiic Schools: Kinder- 
i^arfcn Throuf^h (iradc Twelve ( \ W2 eti" 
linn). This dociinient prox ides a louiida- 
lion lor comprehcnsiNC ciirrieiihim and 
inslnielion in danee, drama theatre, 
music, imd the visual arts. It illustrates 
what teachers and students ean expe- 
rience and achieve in the four arts disci- 
plines ano iv. presents a general agree- 
ment on the goals of arts education 
among teachers, currici»lum specialists, 
administrators, laculty in institutions ol 
higher education, researchers, and 
members ol arts foundations and profes- 
sional organizations. With the reprinting 
ol this document, there begins a curricu- 
lum and instruction c\cle of assessment, 
pianiung, implementation, and e\alua- 
tion tliat will continue until 1993. 

We explore our world in man\ wa\s, 
ihrough the sciences and through the 
arts, none of which is complete or suffi- 
cient. All are coneeMicd with the quest 
lor truth and the deep-rooted need to 
come to tcrn)^ with tUid understand the 
mv^ierios of the world. I he eoii^ponents 
for cunicuhm) de\elopmenl picscnteil in 
this tviuncwork reflect enlightened teach- 
ing in the aits, iniri>ducing childicn to 
many avemies for expressing what they 
observe, feel, ami hciiexc. 

As ehildien progress toWtud ailult- 
hood, lhe\ need to ha\c an cciucatu)!! 
that takes e\er\' aspect ol their lunnanitx 
into account. I clucat//i . Iiavc. in lecent 
years, been increasingl\ conecincci wilh 
identilymg those aspects and cstahlisiiing 



a co:*c loi* e\er\ chikPs cducatu)n. I lie 
arts and uhat the\' contribute are an 
nitegrai part of that core: lhe\ are \\a\s 
of seeing, lecling, thinking, and being. 

I'ach of the arts pro\ ides a language 
lor the ciunmimicalion of ideas and 
emotions. Understanding the langiuigc 
enables one to appreciate what others 
are saying: being fluent in that langiuige 
enables one to s;iy things ol salue to oth- 
ers. ITiose responsible lor eui*riculum 
dcxelopment and imprinement must 
cicasix and thiectlx comniimicale to all 
administrators, teachers, students, pin- 
cuts, and the communitx that each oi the 
\ isual and performing arts is an esseiuial 
ingredient in the balanced and complete 
education of all students from kindcr- 
garien through grade tweUc. 

Son^^ school districts and schools 
throughout C'alilornia ha\calread\ 
exhibited leadership in using this fian^c- 
work as a foundation lor dc\ eloping 
exemplar) programs in the art> or ha c 
begun a long-range pi:ui lor liisirictwidc 
implementation. We pay tribute to their 
efforts and lu\^*e the\ will flourisli ami 
pros|>er. Distr ici . lliat arc assessing evisi- 
n;g art^ piograms and districts tiuH arc 
plamung a \isual and perlorming arts 
eiuriculiun v.jII find this trame\\(M k 
esscntuil to prcniduig larsighicd aiut 
multilaL'cted arts education loi all stu- 
dents. 

lo support cmiiculiun. the State 
Hoard ol rduealioii is ici(uired h\ the 
state e(Hisinutioii lo adopt Icxtbooks loi" 
students iM kinderi^arten tluniiuh giade 
eight. Mils ti amework piesents crili, i ia 
lor e\ aiuatui}j insii iictional iriatcrials ui 
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music and the visual arts lor tlu).so grade 
levels. I^iblisheis should ineliide ail lour 
eomponenis ot arts cdiieation in instruc- 
tional materials: aesthetic perception, 
creative expression, arts heritage, and 
aesthetic valuing, T hey must move 
beyond the traditional student-teacher 
text formal to incorporate a wealth ol 
instructional materials, media, and tech- 
nology for instruction in a comprehen- 
sive arts program. 

We extend our appreciation to those 



who worked in the pa>t to develop this 
lorward-l(H)king framework, to those 
w ho ha\e already implemented exem- 
plary arts programs, and to those who 
continue as adNocales lor the arts m edu- 
cation. We express our thanks to the 
Curriculum I)e\eiopment and Supple- 
mental Materials Commission, especially 
the Visual and I\M'forming Arts Subject 
Matter Subcommittee and the State 
Department of [education staff, for their 
roles in supporting this document. 
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Since ihc awakcniiiL: ol luiiuankiiKL 
arlisis ihrouyhoul ihc work haw 
expressed llieir ideas, emotions, and 
beliefs and ha\e recorded historical 
events through the \isual and perloriiiing 
arts, such as painting, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, dance, niovenienl. music, dra- 
matics, theatre, and ceremonies. John 
Ru.skin obscr\ed that ''great naliv)ns 
write their autobiographies in three 
manuscripts: the book of their deeds, the 
book ol their words, and the hook ol 
their art. Not one ol these books can be 
understood unless we read the lW(> (Uh- 
ers: but ol the three» the onl\ irustuorthy 
one is the last." 1. earning through the 
arts makes both the book ol our deccis 
and the book of our words come to lile 
and reach us at a more profound and 
personal le\el. I hc arts arc a powerful 
\ehicle lor communicating ideas and ih; 
ideals we hold to be iniporlani in a 
democracy. 

The California Stale Dcpai lmenl of 
I'ducation emphasizes the \ isual and 
performing arts as significiml and indis- 
pensable elements in the core curricuhim. 
The I isual and rrrjorniin:^ !/7v l-ranic- 
work for Ca/i/orma Puhlii chools: Kin- 
(lori(arfcfi I'hronyji (iradc /\ c/vc icprc- 
scnts this strong conimilmcni to inchidc 
dance, drama llicalrc. music, and the 
visual arts in the educational life u\ all 
students as they progress Irom kinder- 
garten through high school. 

I wo approaches to leaching dance, 
drama theatre, inusic. and the \isual aits 
are inter\vo\en in a comp!chcnsi\c \ lu)lc 
in the Iramewoik. I he lirsi approach 
views arts instruction as direct siudcnt 
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in\ olvemcnl in the expressive modes of 
the arts. In expressing the creative power 
of their minds through the arts, students 
become cogni/J.ini of and \ alue their own 
capacities and personal uniLjucness and 
appreciate and become sensilixe to the 
creative expression of others. The arts 
are an a\enue toward ele\ aled self- 
concepi and the accepiance of allerna- 
li\es and are essential lor our pluralistic 
school population. 

The second approach to leaching 
N'iews ihe arts as a means of acquiring 
cultural literacy. Students study aesthet- 
ics, cultural heritage, and the hislorx' of 
the \ isual and performing arts, including 
the continuing impact of the arts on all 
societies worldwide. Comprehending 
W(,rks of art at a deep and significant 
le\el of understanding helps students see 
these works as part of the bod\' of 
knowledge dclinmg e\er\' culture. The\' 
become aware that the arts cut across 
cultural boundaries to pro\ ide mutual 
untlcrslanding, appreciation, and respect. 

1 he I isiHil and Pcrforn\in\i Arts 
i'ranwwork is constructed on these t\\i> 
complementary approaches, which aic 
expressed in four C()mponcnls <>t' :li•t^ 
education: acslhclic pciception. crcaii\e 
cxpicssion. aits heritage, and aesthetic 
\aluing. I hc inclusion ol each compo- 
nent in all :u'ls instruction will allow stu- 
dents to become aesthclicalU responsixc. 
rtcratc. and crcalixc citizens with a lile- 
long interest and in\ol\emcn» in the arts. 

Support for the aits in our schools 
continues ii) giow. \iimer(>us natit)nal 
rc| orts and articles on the status and 
impoilancc ol arts educatio'i ha\c been 
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publisiictL and nalional siir\c\'s liaw 
iclLMiliriccI posiiivc public alliliitlcs 
toward icacliinii ihc ails in our schools. 



l'(nindaii(Mis aiul ihc biisiticss cninniii- 
niis ha\L' jOMK'd and uixcii Impcius lo ilic 
iirowinu support tor ihc aris in educa- 
tion. Our own statewide plan ior arts 
cducati(Mi. a joint cttort wiih tlicfic!t\ 
Center lor 1 dueation in the Arts, pro- 
vides ten majoi recommendations to 
strengthen arts education, inclujinu the 
p»*o\ ision of an articulated and 
sec|uenced arts currieuhnn in e\er\ 
school district. The luianimous conclu- 
sion is that liic aits are essential in the 
education ol our children. The staue is 
set. liic cue has been uixcn. and it is time 
lor the arts to pla\ center staiie. 

/ 
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Since the publication ol the Visual 
and Performin}!, Arts Framework in 
1982, notable developments iiavc taken 
place that suppctt and improve instruc- 
tion in the arts at all levels. Dance, 
drama/ theatre, music, and the visual arts 
have been established as part ol the core 
cuniculum provided at all grade levels 
{Education Code sections 51210 and 
51220). The reprinting of the Usual and 
Performing An.> Franwwork for Califor- 
nia Public Schools: Kinders^arten 
Through Grade Twelve marks the begin- 
ning of a focused seven-year curriculum 
and instruction cycle of assessment, plan- 
ning, implementation, and evaluation to 
improve the arts curriculum and teach- 
ing methods. 

A .statewide plan for arts education. 
"Strengthening tlie Arts in California 
Schools: A Design for the Future," 
recommends steps to be taken by the 
stale, offices ol county superintendents 
of schools, school districts, schools, and 
the community to advance the arts in the 
total curriculum at all grade levels. 1 he 
California Arts (\)uncil and the State 
Assembly (Speak^M ^s Task Force) have 
published reports on the role of arts in 
education. Additionally, legislation and 
requiremcpls have provided wider stu- 
dent access to the arts. A high school 
graduation requirement lor a year of vis- 
ual or performing arts or foreign lan- 
guage was legislated in I9S3. As a result 
there has been an increase in student 
enrollment in arts courses at the high 
school level. Arts courses arc now 
accepted for entry into the University of 
California system, and an arts course is 
required for entrance into the California 
Stale University system. 



Other documents support the arts 
framework. As required under major 
reform legislation (Senate Bill 81.^ 1983). 
Model Curriculum Standards: (trades 
Nine Throuf^h Twelve was published by 
the State Department of f'.dueation 
(1985). Also aligned with the framework 
is the "Statement of Preparation in the 
Visual and Performing Arts Fxpected of 
I'ntering Freshmen."' I his proposed doc- 
ument will describe the competencies in 
the arts to be achieved by all students 
prior to entering the University of Cali- 
fornia, the California State University, 
or a California community college. The 
proposed "Visual and Performing Arts 
Model C\u*riculum (iuide: Kindergarten 
Through (irade Fight"' will also help 
implement the arts curriculum in elemen- 
tary schools and middle schools. Infor- 
mation on the use of computers, instruc- 
tional videos, and other technology in 
arts programs is presented in the Depart- 
ment of Fducation s 1987 edition of 
lechnoloi^y in t/ie Curriculum: I 'isua! 
and Perfornu'n^ Arts (resource guide and 
diskette). 

Drawing from the philosophical and 
pragmatic louiidalions presented in the 
iramcuork and supporting cloeumcnls. 
administrators, curriculum planners, and 
teachers are expected to provide a com- 
prehensive arts education progra'^^ lor all 
students as they progress <\;m kinder- 
garten through high school. As a result 
of a distiictwidc assessment of how the 
current curriculum matches the goals 
established in the framework, the adoji- 
tion of a iornial school board policy and 
a multiple-year plan lor the arts is 
rcconureiuled. I he plan inc*ludes es.tib- 
lishing curriculum goals: building sup- 
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pon; idcnlilving, allocaling. and usniL; 
resources; implcmcnling programs loi 
sliidcnls; and providing stall ac\clop- 
nicnl lor adminislraiors and teachers. 

The assessment process may begin 
with an examination of the visual and 
performing arts sections ol the State 
Department ol Education s program 
quahty review documents lor elementary 
schools, middle schools, and high 
schools. The criteria align with this 
framework, and an effective program is 
described. During assessment, thought is 
given to effective programs designed to 
enhance every student s abilities, includ- 
ing studeiits with special needs, students 
achieving on target, the collegc-bcuind, 
and gifted and talented students. The 
appropriateness and effectiveness of 
instructional resources arc also con- 
sidered. 

The framework presents criteria lor 
evaluating visual arts and music mate- 
rials submitted lor adoption. Instruc- 
tional materials for each arts discipline 
and for the integration ol the arts in 
other .subjects should be selected. 1 he 
assessment team should also evaluate the 
adequacy of facilities and materials, the 
allocation of time lor the arts in the cur- 
riculum, the need lor staff development, 
and the use of community resources in 
the arts progiam, 

I he pcisonnel resources include well- 
informed principals who promote the 
arts in education, crcdcntialcd arts 
instructors, and trained classroom 
teachers. (Creative investigation ol assis- 
tance from other spheres results in a 
variety of resources enriching to the pro- 
gram provided by the district and school. 
I'inancial resources include national, 
state, or loc il funding and grants lor spc- 
cilic student needs or special progr ams 
or nrojccls. Arts agencies, outside arts 
providers, institutions of higher educa - 



tion, museums, perhMming arts groups, 
and \isiting artists or residency programs 
arc essential resources. Parents, senior 
citi/ens, service organizations, and the 
business community may offer both 
human and financial resources and pro- 
vide the advocacy essential lor a quality 
arts program. National and state profes- 
sional education associations provide 
members with advocacy statements, and 
their conferences and publications pro- 
vide information, awareness, and insights 
related to exemplary programs. 

Another facet in planning and imple- 
menting arts education is a district and 
school staff development design that is 
ongoing and is supported by the admin- 
iNtration, 1 his approach will ensure that 
those responsible lor delivering arts cur- 
riculum understand the unique qualities 
and content of dance, drama theatre, 
music, and the visual arts at a level 
appropriate to their area of responsibil- 
ity. Integrating the arts with each other 
and in the other basic curriculum areas is 
part of the staff development design. 
Understanding the works of art and aes- 
ihctic values of world cultures, with spe- 
cial attention given to the \ arious ethnic 
groups that make up the school com- 
munity, is also an essential ingredient. 

We wish to acknowledge curriculum 
commissii)n members Ann C'hiebicki, 
V\ v)nnc .lohnson, .loycc King, and lilcna 
Wong, who cncouiagcd the reprinting of 
this framework to iichieve excellence in 
art^ education lor all students. I hrough 
a creative, inclitsivc. and well-articulated 
program lor tlic visual and performing 
i'rts. we hope that today's students, the 
transmitters ol culture to future genera- 
lions, will understand and \ aluc deeply 
Ihc role of the arts in the life of the indi- 
vidual and in the collective life ol Ameri- 
can cultiuc. 
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Uuring the laic twentieth eentury, 
the burgeoning of arts advoeaey and 
arts support has been unprecedented 
in the history of the United States. 
Government at all levels, private 
foundations, community organizations, 
and educational systems increasingly 
acknowledge the importance of the 
arts as a humanizing inlluence in a 
technological society. 

HiMtorically, Calilornia has been in 
the national forcrronf in developing 
curriculum documents for the arts; 
after California's curriculuni 
frameworks in drama theatre, music, 
and the visual arts were published* 
comparable documerUs were developed 
in a number of other states. Real 
improvement in education in the arts 
has been slow in coming, however, 
because of priorities imposed by fiscal 
problems. 

An analysis of the curriculum 
frameworks issued by the state ol 
C'alifornui up to 1977 revealed that 
*Vach framework becomes a forecast 
for new educational concepts aiul 



processes within a particular discipline, 
while it simultaneously contributes to 
a vision (^f new educational values 
and goals common to all subject 
matter areas/'' This Visual and 
Pcrformin}^ Arts Framework is an 
innovative document. Because it will 
be used in a period of rapid change, 
the writers have been conscious of the 
need to have the contents serve a dual 
purpose: (I) to serve as a catalyst tor 
change based t n an assessment of 
trends for the future; and (2) to be 
rcle\ant to the current needs in 
education. I he framework identifies 
commonalities among the lour 
disciplines dance, drama theatre, 
music, and the \isual arts; addresses 
the uniiiuc aspects of each disciphnc. 
interrelates the arts; and further 
relates them lo the other curriculum 
areas. 



'Ku(l) kiiK'i. "An AikjIvsis nt ( (Miimnii l*rttuiplcs 
111 Suhicrt \1.iHrr l iatiK'Wni ks tit llu* Sliilc (»t 
( ;»liloiiii.j." Saw I r:ini'jsio: ( \il«l(>nii;i ( uri iculut]i 
C Ol rclaliiij.! ^ ■<)iiiR!l, 1*^77. p. I. 
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I'hc charge for this framework 
rcprcsLMitcd a departure from that of 
previous California frameworks. For 
the first time, four disciphnes are 
united in one document. It is fitting 
that the arts should be chosen to 
provide a model for integrating areas 
of the curriculum, because they are, 
and always have been, a means of 
unifying a broad array of human 
experience 

I tie Role of tiw Arts 

I)ance, drama theatre, music, and 
the visual arts are disciplines with 
aesthetic, perceptual, creative, and 
intellectual dimensions. They foster 
students' abilities to create, experience, 
analyze, and reorganize, thereby 
encouraging intuitive and emotional as 
well as verbal responses. The -irts 
provide a balance in the curriculum 
that is particularly important for the 
development of the whole person. 
They assist students in realizing their 
full potential by providing avenues for 
self-discovery and for harmonizing of 
the mind, body, and spi'-it, thus 
leading toward an integrated 
personality. The arts broaden 
expressive capacity by increasing 
avenues of nonverbal expression and 
contribute to the total learning process 
in numerou.s ways. 

For all students, study of the arts 
can increase self-discipline and 
motivation, contribute to a positive 
self-image, provide an acceptable 
outlet for emotions, and help to 
develop creative and intuitive thinking 
processes not always inherent in other 
academic pursuits. In addition, for 
students who learn most effectively 
through nonverbal modes, the arts 
provide additional opportunities for 
successful leariiing experiences. 
Moreover, the arts can create a 
meaningful context for learning and 
can foster improved learning retention 
through multisensory approaches. 1 he 
study of the arts can also contribute 
to the appreciation of historical and 
multicultural understandings and the 



development of problem-solving 
ability. 

Schools that provide integrated arts 
activities as well as subject-centered 
arts instruction for all students can 
help them cultivate a positive attitude 
toward learning and toward coming to 
school an attitude that carries over 
to the entire learning program." 

Developments and Frends 

An explosion of knowledge 
regarding brain function as it relates 
to the learning process has occurred 
within the past decade. This, in turn, 
has led to new directions for 
curriculum planning, as educators 
recognize the need for developing the 
intuitive and creative thought 
processes and the importance of 
integrating all thought processes in the 
educational experience. The 
interrelationship of mind, body, spirit, 
and emotions in increasing mental and 
physical health as well as learning is 
now appreciated. Educators recognize 
that adequate sensorimotor 
development is essential to language 
development. For this reason, 
multisensory approaches to learning 
are particularly important in early 
childhood. In recent years this concept 
has become even more essential as the 
number of children entering school 
suffering from the lack of perceptual 
development is increasing. 

The brain of a child differs 
significantly from that of an adult 
until the child is approximately nine 
or ten years of age; and, therefore, 
learning patterns differ, so that 
instruction must be adjusted 
accordingly.^ FVeferential modes of 
learning differ also according to a 
child's cultural background and 
experience. Further, since no two 
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brains are alike and because an 
individual's experiences also differ, 
each child is unique and has a unique 
learning pattern that needs to be 
accommodated. 

This expanding knowledge of the 
individual, as well as increasing 
evidence of the ways societal changes 
affect each person, underscores the 
importance of the arts in education. 
They contribute importantly to 
integrating the learning process: they 
develop multisensory avenues of 
perception; they enhance the 
development of vital, fully functioning 
individuals; and their unique 
properties promote both individual as 
well as group development. 

Framework Premises 

The VisLdal and Performing Ans 
Framework reflects an awareness of 
trends in education and society and a 
growing consciousness of the need for 
the arts in American culture. This 
framework addresses thi«; need by 
providing direction for restoring 
balance in the curriculum through the 
infusion of the arts and their 
humanizing aspects in the total 
curriculum. It focuses on developing 
important avenues of perception 
(visual, aural, tactile, kinesthetic) as 
well as positive emotional and 
aesthetic responses. It is intended to 
be a forward-looking document that 
will provide new directions for 
developing a dynamic curriculum for 
the schools of California. 

The framework is based on the 
premise that fundamental relationships 
exist among dance, drama/theaire, 
music, and the visual arts and other 
areas of the curriculum. T his premise 
implies a number of corollaries: 

• The arts arc important in the 
education of all students to 
provide fcr balanced learning and 
to develop the full potential of 
their minds. 

• The arts provide the sensory and 
perceptual input essential to the 



development of nonverbal and 
verbal communication. 

• The arts can be used to vitali/c 
and clarify concepts and skills in 
all curriculum areas. 

• The arts can be a vital part of 
special education. 

• The arts in general education 
provide an avenue for the 
identification of gifted and 
talented students whose special 
abilities may otherwise go 
unrecognized. 

• The arts provide avenues for 
accomplishment, media for 
nonverbal expression, and 
opportunities for verbally limited 
or bilingual students to learn the 
English language. 

Throughout the framework, the 
following terms will be assumed to 
have these meanings: 

The am~Encompass the disciplines 
of dance, drama/theatre, music, and 
visual art. 

Aesiheiic—RQ\alGs to beauty, its 
character, conditions, and 
conformity to a set of governing 
principles. 

A esthetic experience— 1 nc ludes 
experience that is valued 
intrinsically. Whether an aesthetic 
experience be listening, looking, 
performing, or producing, 
involvement in such an experience 
carries **the desire to sustain and 
feel the full impact of the moment 
for its own sake. In an aesthetic 
experience one perceives 
the . . . interrelationships between the 
form and content of the experience. 
Such perception is what makes 
aesthetic experience different from 
other extrinsically valued 
experiences in everday life.''** 



^M.iniR'l Riirkcn, I iujra H C luipriKin. and I van J. 
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I ramewurk Organization 

This framework is organized to 
assist curriculum planners in designing 
tor all of the arts a curriculum that 
has a triple thrust- one that: 

• Develops the unique character- 
istics of each of the arts 

• Interrelates the arts 

• Infuses the arts into the general 
curriculum as appropriate 

Chapter 1 addresses the 
commonalities among the arts; 



chapters 2 through 5 present the 
unique aspects of each discipline. The 
individual discipline sections follow 
similar formats to assist teachers and 
curriculum developers in building a 
balanc'J rurriculum that includes all 
four areas of the arts. Chapter 6 
provides a guide for interrelating the 
arts and for integrating the arts in the 
total learning process. The concluding 
chapter articulates what is needed to 
develop an adequate program for all 
of the arts. 



Chapter 1 



The various arts disciplines share 
some fundamental components and 
universal goals and are descrihed here 
as commonalities. These common 
components and goals can be used in 
developing an arts education 
curriculum, 

Instructi(Hial Components 

Aesthetic perception, creative 
expression arts heritage, and aesthetic 
valuing arc fundamental components 
of all instruction in the arts. In this 
framework, the goals, objectives, and 
teaching activities for each of the 
disciplines are organized undei these 
components. 

Aesthetic Perception 

Each art is unique and essential in 
the curriculum because of the 
particular avenues of perception that 
it develops. 

Increased perception sensitizes the 
individual to the world. As one 
develops a fuller awareness of the 



nuances of light, color, sound, 
movement, and composition through 
experiences in the arts, otherwise 
ordinary experiences take on an 
aesthetic dimension. Heightened 
perception provides a stimulus for 
imagination and creativity, and it also 
has an impact on all learning. In the 
arts, the development of aesthetic 
perception enables one to comprehend 
and respond to the elements of an 
object or event and to express and 
appreciate it in greater depth. 

Creative Expression 

Expression m the arts includes 
originating, creating and performing, 
and interpreting. Direct personal 
involvement in these expressive modes 
is necessary for one to understand and 
appreciate each discipline. Purposeful 
arts activities focus, channel, and 
encourage communication and 
originality, and provide increasing 
understanding of the structure and 
language of the arts. Creative 
expression in the arts helps one to 
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know one's self and to appreciate 
one's own and others' uniqueness. 
Activities that lead to discovering 
interrelationships among the arts 
generate excitement, encourage 
creative exploration, and enhance 
learning. 

Arts Heritage 

The study of the arts within cultural 
contexts develops a broad base for 
students to understand creative artists, 
their works, their evolution, and their 
effects on society in the past and 
present. Knowledge of the artistic 
accomplishments of the great cultures 
of the. world enables students to see 
the place of the arts in relation to 
those cultures and to grasp the 
relevance of the arts in contemporary 
society. In addition, knowledge of the 
arts of various cultures, past and 
present, helps students gain 
appreciation and understanding of 
these cultures and of their heritage. 

Aesthetic Valuing 

Life is enriched as the awareness 
and response to beauty in all of its 
forms increase. To develop aesthetic 
values, the student studies the sensory, 
intellectual, emotional, and philosophic 




bases for understanding the arts and 
for making judgments about thci^* 
form, content, technique, and purpose. 
1 hrough study and direct experien^x*, 
the student develops criteria foi 
arriving at personal judgments. 

(toals iu Arts !-(liicati<m 

The overall purpose of providing 
educational programs in the visual 
and performing arts is to produce 
aesthetically responsive citizens with 
life-long interest and involvement in 
the arts. Ihe specific goals for the 
student in any arts education program 
are to develop: 

• Expanded avenues for 
communication and self-expression 

• A capacity to enjoy aesthetic 
expression in diverse forms and 
to feel comfortable participating 
in all of the arts 

• Respect for originality in ones 
own creative expression and 
sensitivity and responsiveness to 
the expression of others 

• Skills and craftsmanship for 
effective expression in the arts 

• Ability to use the arts to 
synthesize one's feelings about 
objective facts 
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• Aesthetic sensitivity 

• Appreciation for the contribution 
the arts have made in this and 
other cultures, both past and 
present 

• Intellectual bases for making and 
justifying aesthetic judgments 
based on an understanding of the 
nature, structure, and meaning of 
the arts 

• Appreciation of the role of 
creativity in human achievement 

• The capacity to experience 
aesthetic qualities in the 
environment 

• Special talents and interests in the 
arts and occupational skills in the 
arts and arts-related fields 

Devt'lopmenlal l.ovtl ( harts 

Each chapter in this framework 
contains, under the heading 
"Developmental Level Charts/' a 
section which includes several pages of 
charts. These charts are organized, 
first, by the four components 
discussed above. 1 he goals and 
objectives that contribute to each of 
these components are listed at the top 
of each chart, and areas of content, 
whether organized by subject matter 




or by process, are listed down the 
left-hand side of the chart. 

I'or each content area, illustrative 
activities, strategies, or expectancies 
are detailed under the headings of 
three developmental levels. Level I is 
intended to represent the earliest level 
of exposure to the art, at whatever 
grade level, consisting largely, though 
not entirely, of concrete physical 
information, basic skills, and concepts 
Level 11 reinforces and extends the 
skills and concepts. Level 111 is the 
most advanced, in which synthesis 
develops on the foundation of the 
accomplishments of the first two steps 
preparing for the students' mature 
development. 

At the same time that concepts are 
being developed, it is essential, as in 
all teaching, to develop the intrinsic 
satisfactions inherent in the learning 
experiences. These are the enduring 
\'alues that remain when the 
particulars of specific lessons have 
been transformed or forgotten. These 
are the long-term, residual effects, the 
perceptions, attitudes, enjoyments, 
understandings, and appreciations that 
provide the motivation for an 
individuals extended experiences and 
continued growth. 
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Llance, the most ancient of arts, 
has been and still is in some cultures 
an integral part of religious customs 
and rituals. It is critical to the 
socialization process in civilization. 
Yet, it is only within the twentieth 
century that dance has had significant 
growth in higher education and in 
professional concerts in the United 
States. Even so, few efforts have been 
made in educational systems to design 
a comprehensive developmental 
sequence of dance education for all 
students prior to the university or 
college level. 

Dance can make a significant 
contribution to the curriculum in 
terms of human development and 
expression. One rarely stops to think 
that, before word symbols are learned, 
infants communicate nonverbally 
through movement and sound. "Body 
talk'' continues to be a part of human 
functioning throughout life. FA'ery 
person has the instrument for dance. 
Every person acquires an extensive, 
though nonspecific, movement 



vocabulary. Motion has purely 
functional uses and also expressive 
ones, since every emotional state 
expresses itself in movement. Anna 
Halprin, noted dancer and 
choreographer, says, "In its most basic 
form, this spontaneous link between 
movement and feeling consciously 
ordered is called dance."' 

In 1976 those attending a 
nationwide conference on dance in 
education discussed a rationale for 
dance in the curriculum and published 
their conclusions in a book entitled 
Dance as Education.- The following 
ideas are derived from that 
publication and represent the current 
philosophy of dance educators in 
Calitornia: 

• Dance as a creative experience 
offers an alternative mode of 

'Anna Hiilprin, TAMPIA Insiuutv Traininsi 
Svsstan. I^Hii. Kcntficld, Ciilil.: Sun J-rancisco 
Dancers' Workshop. 1980 (brochure). 

•( Inirlcs \\ J-nwkT, Dwnc us hluntuoti. Wasfiiii^- 
UuK D C .: Anicnc.n Alhaiuc hu' Health, IMivMcal 
J ilncatKMi. Kccruiuon, & Dance. pp. H) 14. 
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expression, with particular 
emphasis on the felt-component. 
(Felt-component is the basis of 
intuitive thought; it is the source 
of movement quality- energy, 
space, and time,) The experience 
of improvising and forming 
moM^ment patterns and 
compositions leads to the 
discovery of one's ability to 
respond with spontaneity and to 
create aesthetic forms. 
Dance education provides a 
needed diversity within the school 
setting by involving the child's 
physical as well as the mental 
processes and thereby often 
reaching children who do not 
respond easily to verbal 
approaches alone. 
Dance is one approach to serving 
the interests of good health. It 
can add a considerable measure 
of energetic lelease and fulfillment 
to a person's life at the same time 
as it provides a demanding type 
of exercise that encourages people 
to be physically active and fit. 
The dance experience contributes 
to one's sense of self personal 
identification and self-motivation. 



• Dance education tends to 
internali/e an iMrjcrstanding of, 
or an appreciation for, one's own 
culture and the cultures of other 
people, It promotes under- 
standing and acceptance of the 
similarities ana differences among 
races, religions, and cultural 
traditions. 

• Dance can relate \o and enhance 
other academic areas language 
arts, mathematics, and the social 
sciences. The elements of the 
dance medium line, pattern, 
form, space, shape, rhythm, time, 
and energy are common to 
concepts underlying many subjects 
and, therefore, can contribute to 

a person's all-around education. 

Basic programs m dance should 
include creative dance for children, 
modern dance, social dance, and 
dance of other cultures, especially as 
related to the local community. Ballet, 
jazz, and tap dance may be added if 
they are appropriate to the school 
setting and available resources. 

The student, through participation 
in a rich and varied dance curriculum 
throughout the school years, gains in 
knowledge of the elemental nature, 
structures, processes, and principles of 
dance. In addition, experience in both 
the discipline and creativity of 
communication through a nonverbal 
medium leads to a balanced 
development of the whole person. 

The following contents of the 
framework act as a guide in 
developing dance curriculum on state, 
county, and district levels. Each new 
or redesigned arts dance program 
must include multiple dance 
experiences, along with the other arts, 
as an integral part of learning. 
Attention should be given to all 
sections of the dance framework to 
build the m(>st comprehensive dance 
program as is practical and suitable 
for the individual school, district, or 
county. The focus is toward growth of 
the whole person. 
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Terms in Dance 

So that the reader may understand 
more clearly the terminolc gy used 
within the chapter, certain terms are 
defined: 

Abstraction To select the essence 
of an idea or concept and apply that 
selection to the art of movement. 

flo^/r- -Includes body parts and 
movements. These movements are 
locomotor (moving from one place to 
another through space) and axial 
(contained movement in space around 
an axis of the body). 

Choreography The art of 
composing dances. 

Creative movement » creative 
dance — Also referred to sometimes as 
dance for children, movement 
education, and movement exploration. 
Often used interchangeably in the field 
of dance, but all basically imply the 
area of dance where movement is 
primary or nonfunctional, with 
emphasis on body mastery and 
discipline for expressive, imaginative, 
and communicative purpose^. 

A </^rm*6'" Rhythmic movement in 
spatial form; a succession of 
movement which moves from a 
beginning to a middle and has an 
ending. A dance implies the 
organization of parts in sequential 
form. 

Dance An all-inclusive term 
referring to aesthetics of movement; 
physical movement with expressive 
intent. 

Dance forms The structure which 
embodies a choreographed dance. 

Dance medium Body movement. 
The elements used in movement 
include space (shape), time (rhythm), 
and force (energy). 

Dance style A specific manner of 
performing, showing diversity within a 
given type or kind of dance 
characteristic of an individual, a 
school, a period, a group, or an entire 
culture. 



Dance types or kinds Categories of 
dance: ballet, tap, ja//, modern, 
ethnic, and so forth. 

Dance works Usually referred to 
as a dance which is choreographed 
and to be presented in a concert 
performance. 

/)^//7c7>7j? Movement in a 
''dance-like" way; any coordination 
and sequencing of movement in a 
rhythmic ordering. 

Exploration— ExpakncQs in sensing, 
finding, and experimenting with the 
uses of the elements of movement 
(space, time, force) in human 
responses. 

Fm'^* Release of potential energy 
into kinetic energy; an ebb and flow 
and control of effort. It involves body 
weight (implied and real), reveals the 
effects of gravity on the body, is 
projected into space, and affects 
motional, emotional, and spatial 
relationships and intentions. 





Iniprnvisaiion Mi)vcniciu wiiluni! 
previous planning; inipriinipiii 
movement. 

Kinesthetic awareness Bixiy 
reaction, muscle memory, and 
conscious perception of the ability ol 
one's body to ^^feel" movement. 

Modern dance One of the aesthetic 
and performance types of creative 
dance involving spr^ciali/cd movement 
techniques. With integration of 
physical and expressive skills, 
emphasis is on ex|)ression and 
communication. Modern dance has a 
heritage of various creative 
approaches. 

Movement materials Movement 
sequences, motifs, and phrases which 
can then be developed as the 
choreographed dance; the inspiration 
for the creation of movement 
sequences, motifs, and materials 
stemming from any source. 

Shape ThQ body always has a 
shape, but, in the act of designing 
dance movement, a consciousness is 
applied to the specific shape/ design of 
the body in motion as well as in 
moments of stasis. 

Space The immediate space 
surrounding the body in all directions, 
as in a sphere; the inner space or 
space inside the body which can be 
imaginary as well as that space 
occupied by the bones, muscles, and 
so forth; the space in which the body 
and bodies can move at all levels and 
distances. 



Technique '! he physical skills 
essential \o the performer; the integral 
training of the b Jy l\ir dance. 

lime Movement involving 
breathing time, emotiiinal time, and 
metric time (beat, pulse, accent, 
tempo, duration). 

( omponents, (ioals, and 
Objectives for the Student 
in Dance Education 

The outcomes for student 
achievement in a dance education 
program are encompassed in the 
following components, goals, and 
objectives. 

Component One: Aesthetic 
Perception— Multisensory 
Integration 

Children have an urge for 
expressive movement that must be 
satisfied if their proper development is 
to be achieved. Dance is an activity in 
which movement itself is primary, 
rather than subservient to other goals 
or purposes. Increasing a student's 
kinesthetic awareness must be included 
with the development of the visual, 
aural, and tactile senses. 

Goal 1: To develop the student's 
awareness of the body, a sensing of 
the communicative potential of body 
movement, and a capacity for 
spontaneous movement response 

Objective: The student will be able 
to develop an awareness, 
identification, and image of the 
body as an instrument of expression 
in space and in time. 

Goal II: lo increase an individual's 
motor efficiency and kinesthetic 
sensibility 

Objectives: I he student will be able 
to: 

1. Respond in movement to sensory 
stimuli; e.g., sight, sound, and 
touch. 

2. Demonstrate motor cflieiency and 
control and expand movement 




vocabulary through dance 
technique. 
3. Verbalize and use movement 
vocabulary based on the elements 
of dance fundamentals, integrat- 
ing the body with space, time, 
and energy concepts. 

Component Two: Creative 
Expression 

Dance, like the other arts, is a 
medium for personal creativity, 
including expressing oneself in free 
and spontaneous movement as well as 
in guided or structured movement. 
Through dance an expression of inner 
feelings, moods, and reactions takes 
shape as a form. In this process each 
person's uniqueness and individuality 
are preserved. 

Goal I: To develop the student's 
ability to express perceptions, feelings, 
mages, and thoughts through dance 
movement 

Objectives: The student will be able 
to: 

1. Communicate personal feelings 
and ideas through movement 
with originality, individual style, 
and clarity. 

2. Use improvisation, 
problem-solving techniques, 
inventive thinking, and 
exploration to develop the 
creative process of dance. 

3. Develop an abstract imagery 
from a variety of sources in 
composing dances. 

4. Select and organi/c movement 
into coherent phrases and 
compositions with organic form 
and structure. 

5. Develop self-evaluation skills 
related to dance composition and 
performance. 

Goal II: To develop respect for 
originality in dc^nce 

Objectives: The student will be able 
to: 

1. Demonstrate through movement 
that dance is a form of 



communication and that the 
variety of movement :omes from 
the uniqueness of each 
individual's expression. 
2. Show original movement motifs, 
phrases, and dance compositions 
to others in class and in 
performances. 

Component Three: Dance 
Heritage— Historical and Cultural 

Knowledge of dance heritage 
through the ages is like mapping out 
the course of civilization. Through the 
study of dance heritage, knowledge of 
different styles and forms of dance 
and the human needs and reasons 
why people have always danced can 
be discovered. The social, political, 
religious, philosophical, and 
environmental forces that gave birth 
to the varied dance forms of the 
world can be relived through the 
study of dance forms in many 
cultures. 

Gof^l 1: To develop the student's 
knowledge and appreciation of our 
multicultural dance heritage 

Objectives: The student will be able 
to: 

1. Recognize the dance as a uni- 
versal language in world 
cultures -past, present, and 
future. 

2. Articulate the historical roles of 
dance in relation to social, ritual, 
and performance contexts. 

3. Demonstrate similarities and 
differences among dance forms 
from cultural and historical 
perspectives. 

(yoal 11: To recogni/.e current dance 
forms and styles and the place of 
dance in contemporary culture 

Objectives: The student will be able 
to. 

1. Articulate the desire to continue 
active involvement as a spectator 
or participant in dance at a 
nonprofessional or professional 
level. 
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2. Identify manifestaiions of dance 
in contemporary culture within 
social, ritual, and performance 
contexts. 

Component Four: 
Aesthetic Valuing 

In dance, the development of 
aesthetic values is inextricably bound 
up with growth in aesthetic/ 
multisensory perception, creative 
expression, and understanding of 
cultural heritage. Although aspects of 
aesthetic growth may, in many 
instances, be exhibited through 
observations and ideas expressed 
verbally, they are rooted in the 
movement experiences and creative 
activities of the dance class. Progress 
in the development of aesthetic values 
may be noted in the student's 
increasing capacity for: 

• Enjoyment of movement - 
concentrated participation 
in the "doing'' 

• Observation of movement (one's 
own and that of others) and 
remembering of movement 
performed or observed 

• Recognition of form, relationships 
among movement materials, and 
interpretation of ideas expressed 
in movement 

• Comment and discussion making 
comparisons, recognizing dance 
styles, evaluating, expressing, and 
accounting for preferences 

Goal 1; To develop a sense of 
involvement, the capacity to enjoy 
aesthetic expression in dance, and to 
establish positive attitudes toward 
self, others, and one's environment 

Objectives: The student will be able 
to: 

1. Discover the joy and freedom of 
creative and uninhibited 
movement and a wide range of 
dance experiences. 

2. Perceive and value originality in 
dance compositions, recognizing 
the uniqueness of oneself and 
others. 



Goal II: To cultivate intellectual bases 
for making and justifying aesthetic 
judgments in dance in relation to 
personal and community values and to 
the environment 

Objectives: The student will be able 
to: 

1. Demonstrate skills of constructive 
criticism by making judgments 
about the aesthetic quality of 
dance works as they relate to 
coiiiiiiunieation and to the expres- 
sion of self, others, and life. 

2. Perceive, describe, and compare 
dance works with respect to their 
own aesthetic meanings, move- 
ment qualities, and the pro- 
cesses used in their creation. 

3. Relate the basic elements of 
dance to the aesthetic qualities of 
other areas of study. 

Developmental Level C harts 

The following charts outline program 
eonicnl for development of a curriculum 
in dance. Rather than being lesson plans, 
the charts arc designed to serve as guide- 
lines in consideration of subject matter 
eonieni, 

Each chart is based on one of the 
four components of the visual and 
performing arts curricula. The 
concepts and content areas in the first 
column of the chart are interpreted in 
terms of the possible activities at three 
progressive levels of experience: 

Level I A beginning stage of 

learning at any age 

Level II An intermediate stage of 

learning 

Level III An advanced stage in the 
dance experience 

I hese suggested content/ skill areas 
and activities are selected samples. 
They are designed to assist teachers to 
develop programs that relate both to 
the content of the discipline and to 
the interests and abilities of the 
students. Through the achievement of 
the objeelives mentioned, students may 
fulfill the goals of the eduealiof al 
, program in dance. 



Component One: Aesthetic Perception-^Multisensory Integration 



Goal I: To develop the students' awareness of the body, a sensing of the communicative potential of body move- 
ment, and a capacity for spontaneous movement response 

Objective: Students will be able to: 

• Develop an awareness, identitieation, and image ol" the body as an instrument ot expression in spaee and time, 

Goal 11: To increase an individual's motor efficiency and kinesthetic sensibility 
Objectives: Yhc student will be able to: 

• Respond in mo\ement to sensory stimuli: e.g., sight, sound, toueh. 

• Demonstrate motor elTieieney and eontrol and expand mo\emeiit voeabulary through danee teehnique. 

• Verbali/e and use movement \oea'ndary based on the elements ot danee lundamentals, integrating the 
body wi:h spaee, time, and energy coneepts. 



conmt/sm 



Level I 



Level II 



Level III 



Body awareness 



Identify body parts. Explore 
potential movement in single body 
parts. 



Explore movement of body parts 
in varied combinations. 



Discover different ways in which 
a natural moven^ent may be 
executed; describe how the 
movement feels. 



Experience contrast between 
isolated and whole-body 
movement. 



Observe atid follow movement of 
another person as in 
follow-the-leader or mirroring 
activities. 

Sense the feeling or tone of 
movement; respond to the feeling 
of observed movement. 



Experiment with initiating 
movement in a single body part 
and allowing it to lead or flow 
through the whole body. 

Respond in movement to the 
movement of another person, as 
in a movement "conversation." 



Find a movem^ ' expressive of a 
mood or feeling; experiment with 
ways of extending it to make it 
stronger, clearer, or more 
emphatic. 



Explore sensory reception in various perceptual modes (sight, sound, tactile, kinesthetic). 



Respond spontaneously in 
movement to varied stimuli a 
loud sound, a brilliant color, a 
rough texture, a falling object, 
and so forth. 



Focus attention on kinesthetic sensations with innner 
experience of movement. 



'felt" 



Component One— Continued 



L6V0I I 



Level II 



Level III 



Body awareness Experience the perception of the individual related to self, others, 

(continued) and environment. 



Demonstrate capacity to 
experience, express, and 
communicate feelings through 
self-created movement and 
imagery. 



Body and selMmage Experience activities to build self-esteem, imaginative responses, 

motivational and positive attitudes. 

Develop a positive sense of involvement and concentration of 
attention in movement exploration, expression, and communication. 



Motor efficiency 
and control 



Experience activities that develop 
I OSS motor coordination and 
refined motor control. 



Experience developmental stages 
of locomotor and axial movement 
and natural body coordinations 
(opposition, peripheral, central). 



Develop awareness of body 
alignment and balance while 
increasing other physical aspects 
of strength, flexibility, agility, and 
endurance. 

Increase awareness and 
identification of body movement 
potential, care, and injury 
prevention. 



Perform movements more 
demanding of technical skill. 



Demonstrate knowledge of 
physiological and kinesiological 
principles and body integration 
techniques. 



Space Explore through body movements: 

personal space, contained space, 
space of others. 



Kinesthetically explore sp^^tial 
concepts: levels, directions, 
dimensions, and paths. 



Demonstrate a sense of 
relationship to surrounding space 
combir ng spatial concepts with 
time and energy concepts. 



Utilize personal space, "stage" 
space, relationship with others, 
directions, levels, range, and 
pathways in movement expression 



Space (continued) Explore making body shapes, 

lines, angles, and curves. 



Time Identify time concepts through 

movement experience: fast/ slow, 
long/short, sudden/sustained. 



Explore internal rhythms of the 
body through movement: pulse, 
breath, gait. 



Force Explore amount of force in 

movement by flow and control of 
energy and weight. 

Explore range of tension and 
release on body. 

Develop ability to differentiate 
various amounts of weight and 
force in movements against 
gravity or other outside forces. 

Explore range of energy flow in 
personal movement style. 



Explore qualities of movement 
plus rhythm. 



Level II 



Level III 



Demonstrate ability to relate body 
with spatial designs; make body 
shapes, lines, angles, curves, and 
designs. 



Experiment with individual and 
group shapes and spatial designs. 



Demonstrate ability to perceive 
and perform movement based on 
duple and triple meters and tempi 
varied in relation to a basic pulse. 



Perform movement phrases with 
more complex rhythmic and 
metrical structures. 



Demonstrate tiwareness of internal force (tensions within physical 
structure of body). 



Demonstrate awareness of external force (tensions created by 
gravitational pull on body). 

Demonstrate sensitivity to range of movement qualities (sustained, 
percussive, vibratory, swing). 



Demonstrate a sense of dynamic 
flow and organization of 
kinesthetic tensions through uses 
of force in phrasing of movement 
expression. 
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Component Two: Creative Expression 



Goal I: To develop the studenfs ability to express perceptions, feelings, images, and thoughts through dance movement 
Objectives: The sludcni will be able lo: 

• Conuniinieate personal feelings and ideas through movement with originality, individual style, and elarity. 

• Use improvisation, problem-solving techniques, inventive thinking, and exploration to develop the creative 
process oj dance. 

• fransform an abstract imagery from a variety ot sources in composing dances. 

• Select and organize movement into coherent phrases and compositions with organic tbrm and structure. 

• Develop self-evaluation skills related to dance composition and performance. 

Goal II: To develop respect for orginality in dance 
Objectives: The student will be able to: 

• Demonstrate through movement that dance is a torm of communication and that the variety of movement 
comes from the uniqueness of each individual's expression. 

• Show original movement motifs, phrases, and dance compositions to others in class and in perlormances. 



Content/Skill 



Level / 



Level II 



Level III 



Improvisation 



Discover motivations for movement improvisation from auditory, tactile, visual, and motor stimuli, 
emotional states, textures, shapes, concepts, and ideas. 



Move m quick, spontancou.s. Improvise with a clear focus Incorporate many stimuli within 

mdividual responses relating to within a simple structure, the structure of an improvisation, 

changing stimuli. individually or in groups. and move with spontaneity and 



clarity of expression. 



Abstraction 



Use sources and imagery for abstraction from gestures, emotions, characters, nature, animals, universal 
themes, words, literature, poetry, dramatic themes, and other dance forms. 



Improvise movement based on a 
feeling or in response to an 
imagined situation. 



Transform movemiMit from 
pantomimic representation to 
abstracted illusion and imagery. 



Create a dance about an 
experience or feeling that projects 
the abstracted image into a clearly 
articulated form. 



Content/Skill 



Level I 



Level II 



Level III 



Craft of 
choreography 



Organize and develop movement through space designs, time patterns, and dynamic flow into 
structured sequence^, phrases, and sections. 



Create a simple dance with a 
beginning, a middle section, and 
an ending. 



Design movement in space. 

Originate a simple rhythm pattern 
in sound and movement. 

Create a repeat^ble movement 
sequence. 



Create short dance studies based 
on problems posed in the learning 
of various aspects of the craft of 
choreography. 



Develop an original dance with 
conscious use of all aspects of 
craft within the motivation and 
intent of the choreography. 



Elements of form 



Use elements of variety, contrast, 
and repetition in movement 
explorations. 



Create short dance studies based 
on simple musical forms: 
two-part, ABA, round. 



Add elements of balance, sequence, harmony, transition, climax, and 
unity to dance composition. 



livaluate own and others' dances according to criteria based on 
assigned problem and the elements of form. 

Create dance forms using rondo, theme and variation.s, sonata, 
fugue, canon, and free forms. 



Self-evaluation 



Observe own success in the 
suggested creative exploration. 



Observe and discuss own success 
in handling assigned movement 
sequences. 



Use self-evaluaiion to rework 
dances. 



Performance 
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Show dance movement in 
classroom and other appropriate 
environments. 



Perform informally at assemblies 
and other schc^! or community 
functions. 



Participate in concert 
performances and productions. 



Add costumes, sets, props, film, or video to choreography as may be 
applicable. 



Component Three: Dance Heritage—Historical and Cuiturai 



Goal I: To develop the student's knowledge and appreciation of our multicultural dance heritage 
Objectives; The student will be able to: 

• Keeogni/e clance as a universal language in svorld eultuies past, present, and (uture 

• Art.eulate the h.stoneal roles of dance in relat..)n t.) social, ritual, and perlormanee contexts 

. IX-monstrate sun.lant.es and d.lle.-enees ol dance tor.iis l,oui cultural a.ul historical pcspJctives. 

Goal 11: T(» recognise current dance forms and styles and the place of dance in contemp(»rary culture 
Objectives: I he student will be able to: 

• o,tt^^^ ' ^"'■^'^■'^^'"^ nonp,oress.onal 

• Iclcuily nian.lestatio.vs ol dance in conte,npo,a.-y cultu.e within soc.al. ritual, and pcrlor,iia.,cc contexts. 



Content/Skill 



Level I 



Level II 



Level III 



Historical and 
cultural context 
of dance 



Identify dance styles from a 
variety of cultures. 



Investigate why humans dance. 



Identify and compare dance styles from historical and cultuial 
perspectives. 



Identify universal themes and values represented in danee in various eultures. 
Develop reading and observation of historical or cultural danee. 

C ompare danee as theatie performance and as cultural expression. 
Study dances from various pe.iods Rdate and compa.e dance and other arts in various periods of 



history. 



IdcMitifv major dance innovators and their contributions throuj^hoiit 
history. ^ 
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Level I 



Historical and 
cultural context 
of dance 
(continued) 



Explore heritage and cross-cultural 
influences on the development of 
dance forms. 



Dance in Realize that dance is a pari of 

contemporary everyday life. 

culture as 

recreation or 

vocation 

Participate as a spectator of 
dance. 



Level II 



Level III 



Articulate the place of dance and movement in social contexts in 
selected cultures. 

Study western culture dance which evolved into ballet, ja/z, tap, and 
social forms. 



Realize that dance activity can be continued throughout life. 

Recognize the place of dance in cunent social contexts. 

Differentiate between dance as a profession and dance as an 
avocation or a recreation. 

Identify dance in contemporary culture and its roles in leisure-time 
activities, health, and social activities. 

Know the diverse career directions available in dance. 



Know the private and public 
institutions for continuing study 
of dance. 



Compohent Four: Aesthetic Valuing'-^Enjoyment, Observation, Recognition, Comment 



Coal I: To develop a sense of Involvement, the capacity to enjoy aesthetic expression In dance, and to establish 

positive attitudes toward self, others, and one's environment 
Objectives: The student will be able to: 

• Disan cr (he joy and Ircjdoin of creative and uninhibited movement and a wide range of dance experiences. 

• IVrccivc and value originality in dance compositions, recognizing the uniqueness ol oneseIC ami others. 

Goal II: To cultivate Intellectual bases for making and justifying aesthetic judgments in dance in relation to 

personal and community values and to the environment 
Objectives: I he student will be able to: 

• Demonstrate skills of constructive criticism and make judgments about the aesthetic qualitv of dance works as 
they relate to communication and to expression of self, others, and life. 

• Perceive, describe, and compare dance works with respect to their own aesthetic meanings, movement qualities, 
and the processes used in their creation. 

• Relate the basic elements of dance to the aesthetic qualities of other areas of study. 

In the following tables, components one. two. and three arc identified as the content of the aesthetic 
valuing component. !• xpcclancies lor each of these content catc^;orics ha\c been drawn from the tabic 
specific to each of the first three components. The aesthetic values provided by the oxpectancies at the three 
developmental levels are designated in the four following caletorios: 

• I'njoyment of movement • Recognition of form 

• Observation of mo\ement • Comment ar ' discussion 



Conmt/SkHI 



Level I 



Level II 



Level III 



4i 
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Aesthetic 
perception 



Develop body awareness, motor effic ency» kinesthetic sensitivity through movement, exploration, 
growth in skills, and sensory experiencirs in all perceptual modes. 



Enjoyment of engaging in 
rhythmic movement of the whole 
body 

Observation of others' movement* 
verbali/ing of observations 



F.njoyment of doing a wide range 
of movements of varying qualities 



Observation of own and others' 
movement, remembering 
movement 



linjoyment of doing both simple 
and more difficult movement, and 
longer, more complex phrases 

Observation and remembering of 
movement motifs and phrases 



Level II 



Level til 



Aesthetic 

perception 

(continued) 



Recognition, through kinesthetic 
response, of expressive values in 
varied movement materials 



Comment upon observations and 
reactions 



Recognition of expression throuph 
movement as related to various 
sensory experiences or suggested 
imagery 

Comment upon observations, 
comparing movement materials, 
noting individual ways of moving 



Creative 
expression 



Experience the creative process of dance through the discovery of original movement and the 
organization of movement into forms capable of communicating individual feelings or ideas. 



Enjoyment of spontaneous motor 
response to varied stimuli 



Observation of improvisations of 
others 



Interpretation of meaning in 
movement 



Verbalization of reactions 



Enjoyment of improvising singly, 
with partners, or in groups; of 
performing set phrases with 
accuracy and clarity 

Observation of others' 
improvisations and dances, 
remembering one's own dances 

Recognition of formal structure of 
composed or observed dances; 
interpretation of meaning in 
movement 

Comment on observed dances in 
terms of choice of movement, 
form, and communication 

Comparisons among dances 



Enjoyment of wide variety of 
improvisations, of composing and 
performing phrases and whole 
dances with clarity and projection 

Remembering one's own dances 
and one's perceptions of dances 
observed 

Recognition and analysis of dance 
form, noting relationship and 
manipulation of movement 
materials 

Interpretation of dance meaning 

Discussion of unique points of 
observed dance, success of 
communication, styles of 
movement 



Substantiation of evaluations and 
preferences 



Component Four— Continued 
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Level I 



Level II 



Level III 



Dance 
heritage 



Build up knowledge and understanding of dance --its history, its roles in society, its variety as related 
to cultural context, and its numerous contemporary styles and forms- through learning steps, patterns, 
and dances of different historical or cultural situations; viewing dances (film and live performance); 
reading; discussing; and composing dances related to historical or cultural material. 



Enjoyment of doing steps and 
simple patterns of dances of 
various forms and styles 



Observation of a variety of 
historical and ethnic dances 



Enjoyment of doing dances of differ- 
ent periods and cultures 



Observation of dances in 
performance 

Recall of dances observed 



Recognition of form of historical 
or diverse cultural dances 

Interpretation of dances in 
relation to historical or cultural 
contexts 



Enjoyment of performing 
historical or ethnic dances, or 
dances based on authentic 
sources 

Observation oi a wide variety of 
traditional dances 

Recall of dances learned and 
observed 

Recognition of form of authentic 
dances or those based on 
authentic sources, relating 
movement to historical or cultural 
origins basic to understanding or 
interpretation of the dances 



Comment: comparing dances, 
identifying styles, stating and 
accounting for preferences 



Comment: comparing dances as to 
movement, form, and meaning; 
noting styles; stating and 
accounting for preferences 



Program I )evi*lo[Muont 

Those developing a dancr c(]iiaaion 
program need to consider ihe 
following essential aspeets ol sueh a 
program: currieuiiim planning, student 
performanees, leaeher preparation, 
in-scrviee training, and coninuinity 
resources. 

Curriculum Planning 

The educational values and personal 
bcMiefits to students who have par- 
ticipated in danee programs have 
become increasingly apparent in the 
past decatle, The National f-ndownient 
for the Arts developed model resi- 
dency programs nationwide during 
that period. 

I'hc first step in curriculum 
planning is for each school within 
each district to develop and maintain 
its own dance education program, 
preschool through high school. 

Such comprehensive curriculum 
planning should be based on primary 
guidelines for developing a dance 
education program: 

• Fxtend the programs Irom the 
presciiool through the high school 
levels. 

• f-ixhibit a balance between 
creative activity and dance skills 
development. 

• Devise a scvinential p.ogramming 
of courses a d experiences, 

• Make the program accessihie to 
all students at e\ery giatic le\el. 

• f-nsure the availability of space, 
time, and facilities to scr\e 
program needs. 

• Include consistent and adecpiale 
time blocks weekly lor danee 
classes. 

• Relate (o an overall philosophical 
framework and well-delined goals 
in dance. 

• Provide opporiunilics for active 
learning through danee 
experience. 

• I^rovide a plan lor systematic 
evaluation of program 
elfecli\eness. 



The \ isual ami Performing, Arts 
f ramework should be used for more 
detailed content development of the 
dance program. The skills and 
energies of teachers, principals, 
parents, community members, and 
dance profes.sionals should be 
available to make contributions to the 
dance education program as related to 
the framework. 

Student Performances 

To know danee as a perlorming art, 
stutlents must both participate in and 
observe performances. Student 
performance in dance is not the 
dominant goal of the total tiance 
curriculum, but it i* part of the 
learning process of anti about dance 
and. as such, is a significant 
culmination which encompasses 
creating, practicing, and working 
with others. It is an experience of 
educational \aluc and aesthetic 
pleasure lor both the performer and 
audience and is a means of c )n\cying 
the art of dance as a nonverbal 
experience and discipline, 

ln\'enti\e and careful planning 
shouki allow beginning performing 
experiences to be shared experiences 
rather than ''show" activities, thus 
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avoiding cxploilalion of the sliulcnts 
ami (lisloriion of ihc cclucaiioiial 
dance program. I hcsc pcM lornianLVs 
should be an oiiigrowlli of ilic 
sIikIlmus* capacilN' lo move c.\prcssi\cl\ 
at a lc\'cl o!' excellence eonipalible 
with their age and potential and ihiis 
should avoid the lendencv lo produce 
liigh-po\ver<'d perrornianees willi a 
selected lew students. Daiiee iiialerial 
should be appropriate lor ihe level, 
skill, particular learning situation, 
knowledge, and understanding oT botli 
the participants and the audience. 

At rirst, perrormanees sliould 
provide tor informal presentations in 
the classroom or studio. I'liis 
approach can oiler tlie student 
performers an opportunity to sliaie a 
newly acquired skill: demonstrate their 
solution to a problem; or e\aluatc a 
particular experience in dance with 
their class, other classes, or an invited 
audience, sucli as parents. 

The next step should pro\ ide for 
more formal dance presentations as 
students beccMiie more skilled and 
audiences more attuned. In the 
process, periormances should allow for 
interrelation with, and take advantage 
of, the expertise of the other arts. 

Teacher Preparation 

lo carry out the goals, objectives, 
content, and expcelancies in tlii^ 
visual and performing arts framework, 
the state should iec|uire additional 
courses in dance in the preparation of 
teachers lor elementary and secondar\' 
levels. As an arts discipline and a 
subject area basic lo tlie classroom 
leacliing and learning process. K IT. 
dance slu)uld be incliuled in the core 
of courses required of the single- and 
nuilliple''sut)jecls credential [)rogram in 
colleges and LUii\ersities. !^'o\isions 
nuist be made lo dc\elop teacher 
competency in all the arts in 
education. Since dance is the most 
recent of arts disciplines to be 
incorporated in a slate curriculum 
fram';W(uk. action should be taken 
to ensure adec)uate teacher education 
through course work in tlie basic 



of kiu)wlc(lge iind leaching 
niethods in dance. 

I xam[)les of course work in teacher 
preparation ciuriculum lor credentials 
in picsehool. earl\' childhood educa- 
tion, special education, general 
elemenlarv. and multiple subjects are: 

• (\)nlenl and inethods of creative 
dance mo\emcnl expUM'alion for 
child ren 

• Moderri dance lecliiuque and 
composition 

• Human development and 
experiential learning, movement 
concepts, and approaches to 
teaching yoimg children 

• Classroom subjeel areas taught 
through dance 

At the secondar\' level, teacher 
[^reparation should include course 
work leading to a single-subject dance 
credeiuial. such ;is the dance major or 
minor, as established by Standards for 
Dance Major Pro^^ranis.^ For dance 
specialists, leacher preparation 
curriculum sliould include coiu'ses 
outlined abo\e lor both elemetitary 
and secondary le\cls. l-\en witli these 
educational gmds in mind, a successful 
teacher in dance must lia\e the 
willingness and openness to provide, 
with spirit and coniniitment. 
opportunities lor .students to explore 
dance and expression. The teacher 
needs to be in a contiinial process ol 
learning and aecjuiring tools and 
luiderstanding tor greater effecli\eness 
within the discipline. 

I he dance tcachci in kindergarten 
through giade six should achie\e basic 
competencies in: 

• 1 cading childien in expressing 
tind experiencing dance through 
structured improvisation arid 
creati\ e prohlcm-soK ing 

• Knowing ami teaching the basic 
elements ol (ht- dance and 
nu)\emcm meduim, including 
social and cidtinal dance lorms 

MiiM li.iu^ii^ 1.1, \iii'r!rs ("iMirKil ol l)jn'r 
\(iliiini>lMt(Ms. IT*; 



• F\M*cciving and reinforcing 
children's involvement and 
responsiveness in their dance 
experience 

• Teaching chissroom subject areas 
through dance and integrating all 
arts concepts 

• Providing vivid learning 
opportunities in dance through 
tapping school and community 
dance resources 

The dance teacher at the secondary 
level should achieve basic compe- 
tencies in: 

• Providing a stimulating learning 
environment, whether it be in the 
fine arts or in a physical edu- 
cation setting, or both 

• vStructuring and teaching dance 
technique classes appropriate to 
the students' skill levels, needs, 
and interests 

• Guiding group dance 
improvisation and composition 

• Evaluating student competency 
and heightening student 
perception of aesthetic values in 
performance viewed in class and 
in professional concerts 

• Initiating interrelationships among 
arts classes in the school 

• F^ecogni/ing and challenging 
talented and gifted dance students 
by referral to other special 
learning environments and 
opportunities 

In-service Training 

So that students n ay take 
advantage of the value and benclits of 
dance in education, school systems 
must provide in-serxice teacher 
training. Many teachers need to be 
more adequately trained in the dance 
discipline. A dance teacher iit any 
level should be able to implement the 
curriculum outlined in this (ramework. 

Students who are training to 
become elementary-level school 
teachers arc not required to take 
college and university dance education 
classes as part ol the current nuiltiple- 
subjccls credential. I hcielore. most 
elementarv school teachers must 
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depend on in-si vice staff development 
workshops, survey classes, and or the 
sharing of methods with other 
teachers. 

Until training in dance becomes 
mandatory for all who seek the 
multiple-subjects credential, school 
administrators should make every 
effort to employ a dance specialist or 
coordinator who ca' oversee and 
direct planning and mstruction to 
implement the dance curriculum. This 
person would be responsible for 
conducting in-service training for staff 
development as well as for coordi- 
nating resource consultants from 
within the community. 

It school districts, because of 
budgeting and financial improb- 
abilities, cannot hire a dance 
specialist or coordinator, the admin- 
istration has the responsibility to 
provide for the teachers' continual 
professional growth in dance. Teachers 
should be encouraged to enroll in 
dance courses in local colleges and 
universities, and they should be 
provided with opportunities to 
participate in special workshops 
offered for their professional 
development in dance. 

Because -^ance is both a physical 
discipline and a performing art, it 
should be offered at the secondary 
level m the fine arts curriculum or in 
both fine arts and physical education. 
Ideally, each school should employ at 
least one dance teacher who is capable 
ut teaching the skills and the art of 
dance 

Community Resources 

F or dance to be accessible to all 
students as an on-going part of their 
educational experience, communitx' 
members need to sec that the schools 
include dance in their curricula. 
Wiihin the community arc numerous 
opportunities for extension oi dance 
knowledge and experience and a sense 
ol dance as a xital part ol communitx' 
life. 

I hc toMowing outline indicates a 
di\ersity of comnuinity resources for 



dance in relation to persons and 
organizations, places, and funding 
resources for dance. 

Certain individuals and organi- 
zations may be able to pr:)\ide 
expertise in a specific area of dance. 
One of the most \aluable resources 
for dance instruction is person-to- 
person communication through: 

• Local artists or specialists 

• Community ser\ices, such as the 
local university, college. Junior 
college, or recreation department 

• National tndowment for the Arts, 
Washington, D.C. (The dance 
component functions as a part of 
the Aitist.s-in-the-Schools program 
under the NEA. A school district 
may request this program from 
the NEA.) 

• Dance Organization.s: 

1. California Dance Educators 
Association (CDEA) 

2. California Association of 
Health, Physical Education, 
Recreation, and Dance 
(CAHFERD) 

3. Los Angoles Area for Dance 
Alliance (EAADA) 

4. Bay Area Dance Cv)alition, 
San Francisco 

5. American Alliance of Health, 
Ph_\'sical Education, 
Recreaticm, and Dance 
(AAHPERD) 

6. National Dance Association 
(NDA) (under AAHPERD) 

7. Congress on Research in 
Dance (CORD) 

8. American Dance (iuild (ADCi) 

The following are places within a 
community lor dance education ti) 
occur: 

• Cit\ and ciuinly educational 
resource centers 

• Parks and lecrealion ceiuers 
^ Pcriorming arts centers 

• Museums and galleries 

1 . Space lor classes. 

|)crloi iv inces, lectures, or lilnis 

2. Inlerielatcd actixities 



• Malls, churches, libraries 
L Space for classes, 

performances, lectures, or films 
2. Interrelated activities 

• Field trips 

1. Concerts 

2. Master cl.';sses 

3. Lectures or demonstrations 

4. Library or museum displays 

Funding resources may be available 
from the following: 

• Business corporations in the 
community 

• Grants from: 

1. California Arts Council (CAC) 

2. National Endowment for the 
Arts (NEA) 

3. National Endowment for the 
Humanities (NEH) 

• Museums or galleries 

Students with Special Needs 

Dance education can benefit special 
students by offering them substantial 
assistance in reaching their full 
potential. 

The particular ways that dance can 
help the special student are as follows: 

• Increase the self-esteem of an 
individual from success at doing 
and /or creating movement by 
oneself and performing it for 
others. 

• Release psyche physical tension or 
academic stress with movement 
catharsis. 

• Appreciate and accept the 
uniqueness of individuals through 
the sharing of the dance 
experience. 

• Perceive and/ or create dances 
leading to intrinsic aesthetic 
enjoyment. 

• Develop and enhance body image 
and spatial concepts which 
support learning in other 
curriculum areas. 

• Provide experiential learning lor 
students whose learning styles are 
nonanalytical and nonverbal, as 
essential to cognitive achievement. 



• Provide for an individualized 
approach within a group setting. 

For gifted and talented students, 
expression and communication 
through dance are not so much 
particular learnings of skills but arc 
essentially ways for exploring 
self feelings, body, and environment. 

A student talented in dance may 
demonstrate a variety of characteristics 
and possess some, not necessarily all, 
of the capacities listed as follows: 

• Flexibility and control of body as 
an instrument for expression 

• Use of the body, with confidence, 
as an instrument of expression, 
self-identification, and pleasure 

• Manipulation of movement, 
en^Tgy flows, rhythm, and spatial 
and body design to express 
feeling and meaning through the 
dance image 

• Development of sensitivity to a 
range of energies which can 
pro'^uce a full scope of expressi\e 
forces in movement imager/ 
production 
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• MovomiMil liming, which creates 
rhythmic structure and dynamic 
forces in the dance image 

• Space ordering to enhance 
meaningful expression of ideas or 
feehngs in the creation of spatial 
design and illusion as forces in 
the dynamic dance image 

• Fxprcssion of feeling and meaning 
with originality and aesihetic 
sensibility 

Some students will excel in the 
development of the body as an 
instrument for dance, and others will 




develop highly cre;»tive competency in 
conceptual-ehoreogiaphic ability. Ihese 
are the paths of the performer and 
the choreographer. Students usually 
show a tendency for excellence in one 
of these directions. In the initial 
course ol their development, the 
intellectually gifted students, though 
not necessarily talented in dance, can 
gain immeasurably in the balancing of 
their capacities for physical, 
emotional, and intellectual growth 
through dance experience. 

In providing dance experience for 
students gilted and talented in dance, 
teachers should: 



• l- xpa nd the student's frame of 
reference througli contact with 
i.cw ideas, experiences, and 
materials. 

• I'urich the environment for 
learning with materials related to 
dance books, video, film, eon- 
certs, and contact with artists 
and resource people. 

• r'ncouragc risk-taking and 
experimentation in new areas of 
dance experience, 

• Hneourage fulfillment of creative 
projects and developing interests. 

• Show responsiveness and 
appreciation for dance studies. 

• Recogni/e and reinforce intuitive 
awareness of students, and share 
relevant insights and concepts, 

rvlulticiiltural luliKation 

The dance experience is an ideal 
instrument for developing and 
enriching bilingual and multicultural 
programs because dance is a 
nonverbal medium. Participation in 
dances of other cultures enables the 
student to experience feelings, 
sensations, and ideas associated with 
those cultures in a way ''to see 
through the eyes of another/' Such 
technicjues constitute a valuable means 
for helping young people learn how to 
live in peace, harmony, and mutual 
respect in a complex, pluralistic 
s;)cicty. 

luich age is mirrored in its art. 
Dance students can sense the rich 
contributions of the multiethnic and 
multicultural groups, past and present, 
which make up the American heritage. 
Fhey will reali/e how the common 
past, as well as personal experience, 
lias been captured and preserved and 
recreated for new audiences in terms 
of recreational, social, aesthetic, and 
theatrical dance. In fact, students, 
through their own dance work, can 
make creatixe contributions to their 
changing culture. 

From basic awarenesses explored 
tlirough dance education, the 
culturally mixed student body of our 



American public .schools can achieve 
recognition ol diliercnces in ciilliiral 
interpretations. Faeh sliulcnt then will 
experience, through dance, how each 
culture created its own dance torms, 
influenced by religion, philosophy, 
politics, medicine, health, environment, 
and attitudes of an individual as a 
social being. In the learning of dances 
of each culture represented by the 
students in the class, ceremonial, 
recreational, theatrical, and social 
dances can be explored and explained. 
The teacher, in the role of a 
facilitator, is able to illustrate how 
basic American dance education 
relates to all cultural forms of dance. 

Careers in Dance 

In addition to experiencing dance in 
the educational setting, a student 
should learn the carrv-over value tor 
future use in dance as a profession. A 
wide range of careers exists in the 
field. Throughout the grade levels, a 
curriculum in dance would sustain the 
student's ability to dance through 
student involvement, progress, and 
growth, This curriculum also should 
motivate those with talent and interest 
toward career directions in dance and 
related areas. I'he chief opportunities 
for such careers are through five 
avenues: 

1. Professional performance (modern 
dance, ethnic dance, ballet, ja//, 
theatrical dance) 

Performer 
Choreographer 

2. Technical and administrative 
support 

Designer (lightin:j[, costumes, props, 
sets) 

Stage manager 
Composer musician 
Business manager and public 
relations representative 
Notation specialist 
Photographer 
Film/ video specialist 

3. Hducation 

Dance educator (K 12 and higher 
education) 



liducator or educational consultant 
(dance programs in public and 
private schools; dance movement 
for athletes, gymnasts, skaters, 
actors, and participants in other art 
and physical education areas; 
children's programs outside the 
schools; and theatrical dance 
training; health programs and 
special education) 
Operator of private dance studio 
(owner and or teacher) 
Dance therapy (public and private 
institutions, private practice) 

4. Recreation 

Parks and recreation programs, 
such as classes in folk and ethnic 
dance, ja//, tap, ballet ind 
geriatrics classes (YMC^A, YWC^A, 
health clubs) 

Recreational instructor of fitness 

5. Criticism and Research 
Writer/ critic 
Historian / researcher 
Ethnologist 
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/Vssessniriil ol Prof^iivss 

SludLMit dcvclopiiKMil in dance 
occurs along a continuum which is 
traversed at varying rates. My 
observing a student's work o\er a 
period ot time (a term or a year), a 
teacher can discern both subjective 
and objective aspects of tlie progress 
made. Fvaluation should be based on 
the individuaPs growth and 
development in dance in relation to 
skill levels, conceptual understanding, 
and ability to formali/e dance 
expression. Progress can be more 
easily identified in the context ot the 
processes which comprise the student s 
dance experience. These two processes 
are: 

• Originating movement themes, 
phrases, or dances and performing 
them for the expression ol 
individual feelings, ideas, and 
moods 

• Responding to the movement 
expression ol others 

Originating and expressing can be 
observed in the student s ability to: 

• Select appropriate movement, 
which has personal qualities or 
significance. 

• Vary, develop, and relate 
movements in a logical manner, 

• Construct coherent movement 
phrases. 

• Relate personal experiential 
sources to outward cxpressi\e 
forms through unique and 
original movement. 




• Demonstrate technical skill in the 
execution of moveine it, 

• Dance with concentration, 
purpose, and care. 

Aspects of responding that can 
provide indications ol progress arc the 
student's ability to: 

• Observe movement carefully, 
remember that movement, and 
describe it verbally or recreate it 
in movement. 

• Not'' similarities and differences 
among movements, phrases, or 
dances, and discuss these 
comparisons in terms of both 
movement itself and its meaning 
or subject matter. 

• Discern structuring of movement 
into phrases, sections, and whole 
dances and sequencing into 
beginning, middle, and end, 

• Recognize various styles of dance 
and their personal or cultural 
characleristies, 

• Respond to dance performance in 
terms of describing reactions, 
stating preferences, and 
accounting for opinions or 
judgments. 

For assessment of progress in 
dance, various methods or tools may 
be utilized by the teacher and also for 
self-evaluation by the student. 
Examples are: 

• Observations (by self, other 
students, teacher) 

• Discussions 

• Demonstrations of successful 
solution of problems in movement 



discovery or the creating of danee 
phrases and/ or complete dance 
compositions 

• Tests, qui//es, reports on dance 
and related subjects 

• Performances informally in the 
classroom or formally on stagf or 
other performance spaces 

• Use of audiovisual equipment 
(videotaping) to preserve the 
**mornent" of the **danee image" 
and its movement content for 
viewing, responding, and 
evaluating at a later time 

Kiiviroiiinent, Materials, 
and Mquipiiunt 

To have a quality program in dance 
education, program planners must give 
their attention to the location, 
materials, and equipment. Dance is 
unique in that adequate open, cleared 
floor space must be provided, 
However, each dance situation is 
special. Creative planning, adjustment, 
and selection are required to provide 
the optimum environment and 
materials, as specified in the following 
sections. 

Selection Guidelines 

School districts should plan to 
make sufficient and appropriate 
materials and supplies available to 
teachers and students. Since this 
document does not provide criteria lor 
selection of instructional materials and 
supplies in dance, school districts can 
establish guidelines and principles to 



aid in their selection of supplies and 
materials. 

A committee should be established 
to search out, evaluate, and select 
materials for the basic needs of dance. 
At the present time supplemental 
supplies in most schools are 
inadet|uate. If care in selection and 
patience in seeking resources are used, 
excellent films, books, and other 
materials can be found. The hope is 
that, with the adoption of this 
framework, more books, textbooks, 
films, videotapes, slides, instruments 
lor accompaniment, records, and 
music for dance will be forthcoming. 

A committee for setting criteria and 
making the actual selection of 
materials will give attention to the 
following procedures: 

• Seek out district philosophy and 
goals tor dance education; or, if 
none exist, strongly recommend 
and promote formulation of 
philosophy, goals, and obiectives 
for dance education. 

• (\)nduct a needs survey for dance 
education programs in the schools 
within a district. 

• Establish criteria lor selection of 
supplies and materials for dance 
educat'on. 

Environment 

Ihe environment most favorable to 
learning in dance consists of three 
interdependent elements: 

• Institutional attitudes. I hese 
involve a district and school in 




which clancc is regarded as a vital 
part c)l education ami which, 
through curricuhu structures and 
scheduhng arrangements, makes 
dance activities a\aiUiblc to every 
student at every grade level, 

• Classroom atmosphere. Teachers 
should use materials and 
procedures that will achieve the 
goals and objectives desciibed in 
this framework. 

• FMiysical facihties. Dance can take 
place in a classroom lacking 
appropriate physical lacilities; but 
to be successful, a program needs 
a ''dancing place" which provides 
real space of an appropriate si/e, 
design, and construction for 
vigorous dance activities. Those 
responsible should ensure that 
dance takes place on resilient 
wood surfaces. Safety factors 
must be considered, as well as 
the adaptability of the space to 
varying aspects of dance 
education. Storage space for 
materials and equipment is 
needed, and, at the secondary 
level, dressing space. 

f-or maximum learning in dance, all 
three of these environmental elements 
must be favorable. An absence or 
serious deliciency in any one of them 
could so limit or weaken the dance 
program as to make its educational 
goals not attainable. 

Materials and Kquipment 

The following is a list ol matciials 
and equipment which will assist the 
teacher in prescniuig dance 
experiences: 

I. Musical instruments: 

• Percussion instiumcnts (drums, 
gongs, rattles, wood blocks, hells, 
wiophones, rhythm sticks, 
tambourines, antl so lorth) are 
cs,s« Since almost everyone 

is a to use pcrcussu)n 
instruments. the\ aie vciy uselul 
in rhythmic training, with 
locomotor activities, and in 
connection with student dance 



conipositions. They can be very 
expensive, but a small supply of 
'Teal instruments" can be 
supplemented with usable 
sound-making objects found 
around the home or classroom or 
with instruments made by the 
students themselves. Having 
enough instruments of one sort 
or another is advisable so that 
each student will have something 
to play during percussion 
activities. 

• Recorders or other small wind 
instruments are helpful. 

• A piano is standard equipment 
and a necessity in most dance 
studios. Hven a teacher without a 
regular accompanist can use the 
piano when students are working 
on movement qualities, rythmic 
materials, phrasing, and so forth. 

2. Instructional media that are u.seful 
include record player, tape 
recorder, motion picture projector, 
slide projector, and videotape 
equipment. Although it is often 
difficult to coordinate recorded 
music WMth dance activities where 
movement changes frequently, 
where phrases are short and 
irregular, or where meters vary, the 
record player can be very useful in 
teaching dances with set patterns, 
such as folk dances or tap dances. 
Recorded music can provide a 
basis for movement improvisation, 
an avenue for experiencing meters, 
accents, dynamics, phrasing, and 
other qualities. It can also be a 
means for students to grasp 
dance-music rel itionships. F'hrough 
motion pictures and slides, students 
can increase tneir knowledge of 
dance ol other periods and places, 
as well as have contact with dance 
works of our own time. The 
videotape enables students to see 
themselves in action. This is 
particularly relevant to oldei 
students who are eagei' to improve 
their technical skills oi who are 
preparing dances for presentation. 



3. Books and prints available should 
include books dance history and 
dance in other cultures, biographies 
of dancers, costume books, myths 
and stories, and art books. Pictures 
of dancers and dances, costumes, 
action (sports, work, animals, 
machines), historical scenes, and 
designs are important as source 
materials. A collection of music::! 
scores and songs is needed to 
provide a basis for even very 
elementary improvisation or 
choreography. 

4. Miscellaneous equipment important 
for the dance place should include 
mirrors and banes, boxes and 
levels. A metronome is helpful. 

5. Materials of various sorts useful 
for improvisation and composition 
work arc essential: sca.ives, 
streamers, balls, balloons, paper 
bags, newspapers, ropes, elastics, 
costume items (e.g., hats, capes, 
skirts, jackets), crayons, paper, 
pieces of fabric, and masks 

Any of these many and infiriitely 
varied teaching aids is just that an 
a/V/ " not a substituf^ for excellence in 



dance instruction. When a line 
teaching and learning situation exists, 
teaching aids can increase the teacher's 
resources to extend and enrich each 
student's dance experience. 

( Onclusso/i to ( liapter 2 

Inherent to Mie individual's learning 
in dance Is a belief that the body is a 
matrix of experience a center lor 
immediate and direct exploration of 
medium and materials. The body 
allows a feeling-thinking integration in 
human experience and becomes a 
nonverbal, experiential channel to feed 
academic achievement. 

Students, through participation in a 
rich and varied dance curriculum 
throughout their school years, gain in 
knowledge of the elemental nature, 
structures, processes, and principles of 
dance. In addition, experience in both 
the discipline and creativity of 
communication through a nonverbal 
medium leads to a balanced 
development of the whole person. 
Dance is more than physical 
movement. It is aesthetic. It is 
knowing, feeling, and expressing the 
revelation of self and of life. 
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Chapter 3 



Drama and theatre are subject 
disciplines which emphasize the use of 
the intellect as well as the 
development oi^ a person's sensitivity, 
creativity, and the capacity to make 
reasoned, aesthetic decisions while 
extending the range of human 
experience. Because drama is 
concerned with the uniqueness of the 
individual, students who are guided in 
drama and theatre activities acquire 
knowledge of and regard for 
themselves and others as individuals. 
These di.sciplines develop within the 
student a positive self-concept, creative 
thinking, and an ability to perceive 
and interact successfully with others. 

Since drama has language as its 
primary component, students involved 
in drama/ theatre programs develop 
poise, confidence, ease, and versatility 
in verbal presentation. Drama theatre, 
when taught as a suhjeet discipline, 
develops the creative, critical, and 
communicative potential of all 
students. Drama theatre education 
needs to be a regular offering at all 



grade levels. Students are interested in 
drama, and, when given the oppor- 
tunity to participate in theatrical 
activity, respond with vigor and 
dedication. It is a powerful subject for 
enriching the entire curriculum. 

This chapter provides information 
on the scope and the role that 
drama/ theatre can play in the 
elementary and secondary schools. It 
is meant to assist administrators, 
curriculum and drama/theatre 
specialists, :ind teachers in their 
development and supervision ol a 
quality drama theatre program, This 
material will prove useful in creating 
new programs, evaluating existing 
programs, or expanding and 
improving current drama/theatre 
programs 

lei ?ns \\\ I )rama/ I ?u aire 

So that coherence and cohesiveness 
will be maintained throughout this 
chapter on drama, certain terms, as 
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they are used here, are defined for the 
reader: 

Acting— A cumulative and 
culminating experience, acting involves 
sensory awcueness, rhythm and 
movement, pantomime, oral 
communication, improvisation, and 
playmaking. It requires careful 
preparation and rehearsal of scripted 
theatre literature which leads to a 
performance before an audience. 
(Acting is not suggested for any but 
secure students under the guidance of 
a specifically trained teacher-director.) 

DranW'-iJsQd broadly, the term 
Jrama involves the reenactment of life 
situations for entertainment or for the 
purpose of understanding oneself and 
others. Drama is a process geared to 
the participant and does not require a 
formal audience. 

Improvisation Based on 
individualized response, improvisation 
involves creative^ cooperative, 
spontaneous, and flexible response to 
rapidly changing and unanticipated 
dramatic stimuli. It involves problem 
solving with no preconception of how 
to perform, permitting everything in 
the environment (animate or 
inanimate) lo serve the experience, 

Playmakinfj A consciously planned 
and structured activity, playmaking is 
original story improvisation that is 
carefully structured ami phmned, 
played, evaluated, and icplayed with 
no lormal audience. 



Theatre Geared to the audience, 
theatre includes drama and activities 
which may lead to the formal 
presentation of a scripted play 
involving acting, directing, designing, 
managing, and other technical aspects. 

Processes <>i Drama/ I heatre 

I'he primary educational goal of 
drama/theatre is the development of 
each student's imagination and 
problem-solving and communicative 
potential. Through an increasing 
engagement in dramatic proces.ses, 
students experience theatre; and 
through their increasing grasp of 
dramatic concepts, they understand 
theatre. 

The processes of drama/ theatre are 
the avenues by which the student 
experiences and thus develops 
concepts about the art. Fngagemcnt in 
the processes of originating, 
performing and producing, and 
responding develops an individui'.Ts 
capacities which underlie all creative 
dramatic activity eoneentrating, 
listening, ob.scrving, replacing, 
remembering, imagining, feeling, 
recognizing, differentiating, 
experimenting, and evaluating. 

Originating and Performing 

l*he teacher provides stimuli to 
arouse the imagination, sharpen 
sensory perception, and generate 
engagement in expressive activity, 
(ioals are .set to focus and give 
coherence, purpose, and meaning to 
the creative act. Areas ineluded are 
.sensory and (rmotional awareness, 
ihythm ann movement, pantomime, 
oral communication, improvisation 
playmaking playwriting. tormal acting, 
and designing. 

Producing 

IVoducing should not be understood 
in the limited context of tormal 
presentation to an audienc Rather, it 
includes any interpretative experience 
in drama tlieaire. lormal or inhu'mal. 
sue, as direetinj^. managifig. atui 
executing technical elements. 



Responding 

No nrama/ theatre experience is 
complete until it has been subject to 
the process of rcllcction. Assessment 
of the experience in terms of ajirced 
upon criteria is important to the 
deveh)nmenl of ccuiccpts about the art 
and the refinement ol critical skills. 
Traditional criteria for evaluation 
include: 

Intent The objective, purpose, 
theme, message^ basic idea, or '*spine'' 
of a drama/ theatre work. 

Structure- The interaction between 
all the components of a work. It 
includes the elements of design, unity, 
coherence, emphasis, rhythm, 
harmony, climax, conflict, transition, 
contrast, stress, balance, and sequence. 

Effectiveness The means whereby a 
drama/theatre work entertains, 
interests, informs, illuminates, inspires, 
persuades, elates, surprises, stimulates, 
excites, moves, engages, amuses, 
delights, shocks, or awes an audience. 

Worth Ihc profundity* validity, or 
amount of knowledge, intelligence, 
wisdom, insight, or feeling present or 
evident in a work. 

Regardless of whether students main- 
tain any other artistic skills acquired dur- 




ing their education, the art of responding 
should enrich an entire lifetime. 

Ohjeilivcs i\n iUv Siudinw 
in Drama/ I iieatfi l\<lu;a{iocj 

The outcomes for student 
achievement in ,1 drama/theatre 
education program are encompassed in 
the following components, goals, and 
objectives. 

Component One: Aesthetic 

Perception—Multisensory 

Integration 

(ioal I: lo experience dramatic 
elements, actions, and characteri/ati(Mis 

Objectives: I he student will be able 
to; 

1. Become percepti\c and selective 
in ob.serving and responding to 
the environment. 

2. Use movement as the external 
expression of an internal idea, 
intention, or feeling. 

3. Use the voice as an instrument 
for the expression of meaning 
and feeling, whether in speech or 
nonverbal sound. 
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4. Respond spontaneously and 
eollaboratively to rapidly 
changing, unanticipated stimuli. 

Component Two: Creative 

Expression 

Goal I: To develop skills in 
storytelling, playmaking, and 
playwriting 

Objectives: The student will be able 
to: 

1. Retell and perform a story. 

2. Perform an improvisation which 
is structured, played, evaluated, 
and replayed. 

3. Write original scenes or plays 
from improvisations. 

4. Create appropriate design and 
technical elements for such scenes 
or plays. 

Goal II: To develop an awareness 
of the collaborative nature of 
playmaking 

Objectives: The student will be able 
to: 

1. Participate actively in the 
planning of a draniatizaiion. 

2. Perform group dramatizations. 

3. Evaluate group effort in 
exploring and expressing ideas. 

Goal III: To develop acting skills 
for theatrical performance 

Objectives: The student will be able 
to: 

1. Become proficient in basic acting 
skills. 

2. Use basic elements of formal 
acting: characterization, conflict, 
motivation, and setting. 

3. Acquire basic vocabulary related 
to formal acting. 

il IV: To develop an awareness 
of the collaboralive nature of theatre 
and the many skills needed to prepare 
a finished production 

Objectives: The student will be able 
to: 

1. I, earn directing. 

2. Learn stage managing. 

3. Learn business managing; e.g., 
publicity, box office. 



4. Learn design and technical 
elements ot sets, lights, costumes, 
props, sound, and special effects. 

5. Understand how other art forms, 
such as music, dance, visual arts, 
and literature, are used in 
drama/ theatre. 

Component Three: Drama/Theatre 
Heritage ~ Historical and Cultural 

Goal 1: To develop a knowledge of 
and appreciation for drama/ theatre 
heritage 

Objectives: The student will be able 
to: 

1. Rccogni/e major themes, 
historical periods, and cultural 
backgrounds. 

2. Recognize the importance of 
today's theatre as a means of 
understanding and appreciating 
cultural differences. 

C omponent Four: Aesthetic Valuing 

Goal I: To develop a system of 
aesthetic valuing of drama/theatre 

Objectives: The student will be able 
to: 

1. Evaluate informal playmaking. 

2. Evaluate theatrical productions, 
films, and television plays. 

3. Formulate and use criteria for 
Judging theatre aesthetically. 

Devclopnienta! 1 cvol C harts 

^he charts that follow provide a 
continuum of goals and objectives 
designed for the individual growth of 
the student at each of ihree levels of 
sophistication. Several activities are 
suggested which may help the student 
to achieve each objective listed under 
each level. I'he various levels of 
sophistication indicate beginning 
students at Level L intermediate 
students at Level II, and advanced 
students at Level III. Age and 
maturity are often factors in a 
student's level of development in the 
theatre arts. (Beginning does not 
necessarily mean primary grades, nor 
docs advanced necessarily signify 
upper division high school.) 



Component One: Aesthetic Perception— Multisensory integration 



Goal I: To experience dramatic elements, actions, and characterizations 

Objectives: The student will be able to: 

L Beconie perceptive and selective in observing and responding to the environment. 

2. Use movement as the external expression of an internal idea, intention, or feeling. 

3. Use the voice as an instrument for the expression of meaning and feeling, whether in speech or nonverbal 
sou nd. 

4. Respond spontaneously and collaboratively to rapidly changing, unanticipated stimuli. 



Concept/Content Area 



Level I 



Level II 



Level III 



Sensory and 
emotional avun?ness 



Hold a real object and 
concentrate on all the senses. 



Recall an experience, such as 
eating an ice cream cone, 
concentrating first on the sensory 
aspects and then on the actual 
feeling response. 



Hold an imaginary object and 
react with all the senses. 



React to imaginary sounds, eat 
imaginary food, touch imaginary 
objects of varying temperatures 
and textures, see imaginary 



Use sensory awar':iiess in 
developing parts of improvisatio 
and playmaking, using familiar 
story lines. 



objects* smell imaginary foods, 
react emotionally to imagined 
situations. 



Rhythm and 
movement 



Jump» move arms, skip, hop» or 
run to rhythmic beat of music, 
handclapping, or music and 
rhythms created by other students. 



Change directions in 

space forward, backward, on 

diagonals, in circles and up or 

down. 



Move abstractly (move as the 
color "blue'' might move). 



Move as an object or animal or 
as different types of people. 



Component One— Continued 



Rhythm and Change levels (melt like ice cream); 

movement change size or stance (move like a 

(continued) person who is fat, thin, short, or tall). 



Pantomime Be clothes hanging on a 

clothesline (the wind is blowing; 
the sun is shining; the rain is 
falling). 



Oral communication Reproduce sounds, such as those of 

birds, bears, lions, and so forth. 

Reproduce machine sounds 
individually or with others; wind, 
thunder, rain, and so forth. 

Combine sound with action. 
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Represent moods in movement: 
sad, happy, and so forth. 



Play tug-of-war with an imaginary 
rope. 



Change the composition of space; 
become space. 

Demonstrate different emotional 
qualities. 

Experiment with different stage 
movement to gain dramatic effect. 

Collectively create complex 
movement patterns (the whole 
class creates a machine). 



Manipulate and distinguish simple, imagined objects: pencil, baseball 
bat, iron, feather. 

Discover how to communicate weight, size, volume, texture, and 
temperature. 



Recount personal experiences, tell stories, and the like. 



Read scripts in which everything 
must be communicated solely 
through the voice. 



Goal I: To develop skills in storytelling, playmuking, and playwriting 

Objectives: The student will be able to: 

1. Retell and perform a story. 

2. Perform an improvisation which is structured, played, evaluated, and replayed. 

3. Write original scenes or plays from improvisations. 

4. Create appropriate technical elements for such scenes or plays. 



Oono»pt/Cont$nt Arpa 
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Level III 



Pantomime 



Perform simple pantomimed 
activities: getting up in the 
morning, taking off clothes, 
walking a tightrope like an 
acrobat, and so forth. 

Express characterization in simple 
situation^}: grandmother shopping 
and carrying packages. 

Use pantomime in story lines. 



Learn to extract the essential qualities of movement in the creation 
of stylized pantomime; catching butterfly, picking it up by the wings, 
holding it between the thumb and forefinger, and fluttering the other 
fingers as though they were butterfly wings, releasing the butterfly 
and following it with eyes. 

Develop story line with increasing 
details, precision, and 
sophistication. Use serious as well 
as comic subject matter. 



Oral communication 



Convey emotional qualities through peech in simple story 
dramatizations: a member of a baseball team engaged in an angry 
argument with the umpire; a frightened child lost in the woods who 
comes upon a stranger and asks for help. 



Tell stories to others, attr-\pting to bring dramatic impact to the 
spoken word. 



Memorize scenes from plays which provide a wide range of 
character types requiring differing speech. 
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Component Two— Continued 

0<»f»adpf/^^ Level I 



Level II 



Level III 



Oral communication Pursue the four basic speech objectives: projection, articulation, 

(continued) variety, ?nd timing, 

Communicate characterization through the voice; mean witch casting Experiment with character voices 

an evil spell; circus clown telling how sad it is to have such big feet. and dialects. 



Improvisation 



Improvise a story suggested by a 
box of props or costumes. 



Improvise familiar story lines. 



Improvise from ambiguous visual stimulus; a black cloth is spread 
over the floor. 

Improvise scenes from short 
stories, poems, myths, and songs. 

Improvise a story based on perceptions of a picture shown. 
Movement and body language beginning from the structure of the 
picture or ending with that structure; e.g,, American Gothic. 

Improvise the sense of images in 
poetry. ("This is the way the 
world ends— not with a bang but 
a whimper.") 



Playmaking Retell and dramatize a story. Participate in the development of Participate in the development of 

story dramatizations, dramatizations based on stimuli 

other than stories; a painting, a 
property, a costume piece which 
may suggest a story which the 
class members can create and 
write fiom their own 
imaginations. 

Use the structural components of story improvisation: beginning, 
conflict, resolution, and ending. 

Explore the basic components of the formal scene - characterization, 
conflict, motivation, setting— through a variety of imp**ovisational 
exercises. 



Playmaking 
(continued) 



Playwriting 
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Level III 



Use approximately the total environment (room, furniture, personal 
resources, other people, weather, , ,) to solve an improvisational 
problem. 

Perform increasingly sophisticated 
characterizations using voice, 
movement, and emotional 
involvement in interactions of 
increasing complexity built on the 
principles of support, trust, and 
cooperation. 



Write plays individually or collaboratively from imagination and 
experiences. 

Perform outstanding original ph ys 
or theatrical events as part of the 
formal production program. 

Create original theatrical events 
which integrate live theatre with 
other media: photography, films, 
projections, lighting, music, 
original musical composition, and 
electronic sounds. 

Make decisions about scenic and property elements for original 
plays. 

Understand and manipulate level, 
space, and light in staging 
classroom dramatizations of 
original scenes or plays. 



Component Two— Continued 



Goal II: To develop an awareness of the collaborative nature of playmaking 

Objectives: The student will be able to: 

1. Participate actively in the planning of a uramati/atic n. 

2. Perform group dramatizations. 

3. Evaluate group effort in exploring and expressing ideas. 

Concept/Content Area Level I Level II Level III 



Playmaking 
(in groups) 



Develop a presentation of characters within short scenes. 



Collaborate in the development of 
dialogue, movement, sequences, 
and motivations for conflict in 
dramatic presentations. 



Apply dramatic components of 
exposition, complication, crisis, 
and resolution to group 
dramatization. 

Collaborate in evaluation of group 
presentations. 



Goal III: To develop acting skills for theatrical performance 

Objectives: The student will be able to: 

1. Become proficient in basic acting skills. 

2. Use basic elements of formal acting: characterization, conflict, motivation, and setting. 

3. Ac ]uirc basic vocabulary related to formal acting. 



Formal acting Use basic acting vocabulary as Develop proficiency in the basic 

techniques scene work evolves through acting skills, read acting text, 

demonstration and observe teacher demonstrations, 

experimentation, experiment in improvisation, and 

work with scripted material. 

Use theatre terminology to express observations. 



Select and perform scenes from plays and perform complete one-act 
plays. 



0on090^ont0nt Area Level I 



Level II 



Level III 



Formal acting Audition for and perform roles in 

techniques plays selected for the formal 

(continued) production program. 

Study verse drama and reader's 
theatre. 



Read and act in radio plays. 

Learn to use exercises to meet identifiable speech deficiencies. 
Meaningless and tiresome rote repetitions of rhymes and speech 
exercises are avoided. Use gibberish, foreign language gibberish, 
stage whisper, and vowel and consonant emphasis. 

Evaluate effectiveness of own 
acting patterns and make changes. 

Use improvisation to explore new 
characterization and movement: 
improvise scenes in the play which 
happen off stage and are merely 
inferred in the text; exchange 
roles; improvise dialogue for long 
and complex speeches and attempt 
to transfer the naturalness; 
improvise scenes which have lost 
their spontaneity. 



Goal IV: To develop an awareness of the collaborative naiure of theatre and the many skills needed to prepare a 
finished production 

Objectives: I he student will be able to: 

1. Learn directing. 

2. Learn stage managing. 

3. Learn business managing; e.g., publieity, box offiee. 

4. Leani design and teehnieal elements =)f sets, lights, eostumes, props, sound, and speeial effeets. 

5. Understand how other art forms, sueh as niusie, dance, visual arts, and literature, are used in drama/ theatre. 



Component Two—Continued 
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Level I 



Level II 



Level III 



Directing See how a play is put together through the telling and retelling of a 

simple story. 

Learn through exploration and experimentation, augmented by 
teacher demonstration and explanation, basic principles of theatre 
direction: director's intent, script, interpretation, subtextual 
connotations, and style. 

Produce an original scene or play 
in any context and view the 
theatre concepts (intent, structure, 
effectiveness, and worth) from a 
directorial point of view. 

Make an increasing number of 
directorial decisions in classroom 
dramatizations. 

Choose a scene from theatre 
literature and imagine how it can 
be played. (Short stories are 
visualized an J analyzed from the 
directorial point of view in class 
discussion.) 

Learn the structure of the 
dramatization (planning, playing, 
evaluating, replaying). Play a 
scene in several different ways: 
change intent; note change of 
structure as a result. 

Apply directorial principles to 
rehearsal of scene. 

Evaluate scenes to focus directly 
on the deliberate directorial 
efforts: intent and structure 
(composition, mood, tempo, and 
the like) and how effectiveness 
was achieved. 
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Level U 



Level m 



Directing (continued) 



Participate with and assist the 
teacher-director in producing the 
formal theatre production. 

Meet professional (or experienced) 
directors to share insights and 
experiences. 



Managing Learn basi'^ safety concerns about the theatre: fire safety, scenery 

storage, backstage lighting, general backstage order, safe audience 
exits, and so forth. 

Gain practical experience in managing aspects of the formal 
production. Class members assume responsibility for stage managing, 
house managing, and management of publicity and public relations 
work. 

Students visit college, university, resident (professional and 
nonprofessional), and touring theatres to observe the management 
processes. Such exposure will alert interested students to career 
opportunities available in these areas. 



Designing and executing technical elements 

Costumes A collection of costume pieces is readily available in the classroom to encourage students to experiment 

with costumes and for use as stimuli in developing characterization. 

Students design costumes and create simple classroom effects. 

Learn the basic principles of 
figure drawings in order to 
produce costume sketches. 

Learn the basic color principles in 
order to use color effectively in 
costume drawings and actual 
costumes. 

C ' 



Component Two—Continued 




Designing and executing technical elements (continued): 

Costumes (continued) Draw a mask to use as the 

beginning of "dress-up" roles. 



Settings 



Lighting/ sound 



Makeup 
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Construct simple costume effects from an assortment of materials 
and crepe paper for hats, headdresses, and other such items. 

Study the history of costumes 
from any texts available. 



Acquire a working knowledge of basic technical terminology through 
demonstration and practical work. 

Create levels, stairs, and stage separations from a simple set of 
blocks, boxes, and cubes in various sizes. 

Design stage settings and properties. Relate designs to specific pieces 
of dramatic literature, or an original classroom-written play. 

Learn the principles of scale and 
perspective drawing in order to 
plan stage settings. 

Learn the basics of architectural 
drawing to make floor plans. 

Create set pieces and properties 
from cardboard in miniature. 



Make and operate simple classroom lighting and sound instruments. 

Utilize a simplified classroom lighting system to learn the 
fundamental purposes of stage lighting: visibility, naturalness, 
composition, and mood. 



Experiment with the application 
of stage makeup. 



Makeup (continued) 



Integration of the Apply movement, visual, and 
arts aural effects to dramatic 

presentations. 
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L0V9I III 



Study the kinds of application of 
stage makeup and their functions 
in aiding the actor to create 
convincing, realistic characters and 
to create imaginative, fanciful, 
nonrealistic characterizations. 



Discuss how sensory and emotional stimuli, which are created in 
theatrical productions including radio, TV, and motion pictures, 
involve the other arts. 

Analyze the use of artistic 
elements to create an aesthetically 
satisyfmg performance. 

Design stage elements—setting, 
properties, lighting, costumes, and 
makeup— for the play*s selected 
formal production program. 

Operate and maintain technical 
elements in the rehearsal and 
performance sequence of the 
formal production. 

Meet professional (or experienced) 
designers to share insights and 
experiences. 

Use techniques from other arts in 
the creation of dramatic 
presentations based on literature. 




fyW^ Heritage-^HIstorlcal and Cultural 



Goal I: To develop a knowledge of and appreciation for drama/theatre heritage 
Objectives: The student will be able to; 

1. Recofeni/e ijor themes, historical periods, and cultural backgrounds. 

2. Recogni/c hic importance of today's theatre as a means of understanding and appreciating cultural differences. 
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Level II 



Level HI 



Literature history Acquire a knowledge of the theatre through storytelling, 

improvisation, and playmaking, using fairy tales, nursery rhymes, 
folklore, and myths. 

Become aware of the length of theatrical history, together with a begin- 
ning awareness of the chronological order of theatre literature. 

Study in depth the literature of 
the theatre in chronological order. 

Read and perform in scenes from 
plays from specific periods of 
theatre history. 

Study the history of the theatre in 
conjunction with the chronological 
order of the literature of the 
theatre. 

Read a variety of plays to expand knowledge of literature of the 
theatre. 

Research the background, styles, 
period, and historical context of a 
play; obtain information about the 
physical theatre and the 
actor-audience relationship of the 
period. 



Literature history Develop a series of scenes which 

(continued) represent a specific theme; for 

instance, women's changing role in 
society, as shown in Amigone, The 
Doits House, and For Colored 
Girls Wiio Commit Suicide When 
the RainHow's Not Enough. 



Culture Participate in simple theatrical activities from many cultures. 

Where appropriate, present bilingual performances of scenes from 
plays in translation: Spanish-speaking students perform scenes from 
Lope de Vega in both Spanish and English. 

Analyze theatrical performances to discover general themes and 
experiences. 

Analyze dramatic performance 
and character development as 
depicted by dramatists from 
different cultures and times. 

Evaluate social, psychological, and 
cultural effects of various 
theatrical media on own and 
other life-styles. 
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Goal I: To develop a system of aesthetic valuing of drama/theatre 
Objectives: The students will be able to: 

1. FA'aliiatc informal play making. 

2. Evaluate theatrical productions, films, and television plays. 

3. Formulate and use criteria for Judging theatre aesthetically. 
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Level II 



Level III 



Viewing and reviewing 



Learn to view a classroom 
dramatization guided by a focus 
of observation established by the 
teacher; then participate in 
constructive evaluations guided by 
the teacher. 



Discuss classroom performances. Observe attentively and recall 
observations during the evaluation period. 

Understand the terminology of evaluation: intent, structure, 
effectiveness, and worth. 



Participate in evaluation, noting 
effective elements and making 
suggestions for improvement. 

Apply the terminology of 
evaluation in drawing conclusions 
about the qualities of the work 
seen or read. 

Continue to take part in 
evaluations of more complexity 
and depth: the teacher continues 
to press the discipline of more 
precise and specific observation. 



Make deeper observations— 
character, theme, and meaning 
emerge in evaluation. 



Viewing and reviewing 
(continued) 
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Read and evaluate the literature of the theatre followed by formal 
productions where possible, 

Learii and use the terminology of theatre evaluation when reviewing 
exemplary theatre productions. 

Write critical evaluations for plays read or seen. 

Read selected works from the 
fields of hterary criticism, 
dramatic criticism, and aesthetics, 
and apply their principles to 
classroom and formal productions. 




Program Development 

Those developing a drama/ theatre 
program need to consider certain 
essential aspecis of such a program: 
curriculum planning, student 
performances, time and scheduling, 
teacher preparation, staff development, 
and community resources. 

Curriculum Planning 

The drama program on the 
elementary level should be geared to 
the development of each student's 
imagination, problem-solving ability, 
and communications skills. Once the 
basic techniques of drama have been 
learned, they can be incorporated into 
existing curricula. Storytelling, 
improvisation, and playmaking, for 
instance, can enhance and revitalize 
learning in the language arts and 
social studies. School administrators 
and the elementary school drama 
specialist should establish flexible 
scheduling blocks to ensure that 
regular, planned instruction in drama 
is provided for each elementary school 
child. If a performance aspect is 
added to the drama program, plays 
should be chosen for their educational 
worth and literary merit, and they 
should be meaningful for both actor 
and audience. 

A drama/ theatre curriculum on the 
secondary level must include courses 
which recognize drama as a 




performing and technical art, an 
academic discipline, and an aesthetic 
experience. Drama/theatre teachers 
and school administrators should work 
together to develop the aims, 
objectives, and philosophy of each 
schooPs program. Schools should have 
courses in beginning, intermediate, and 
advanced theatre; play production; 
and stagecraft (including design and 
management). Larger schools should 
offer a wide diversity of course 
offerings, including, but not limited 
to, mass media (film, television), 
dramatic literature, and oral 
interpretation. 

In addition to the development of 
drama/theatre courses and activities, 
criteria should be established for the 
careful selection of plays for 
production. The plays should be of 
educational worth and literary merit 
and must have meaning for the actors 
as well as for the students and 
community audience. Storytelling, 
mime, puppetry, maskmaking, 
television, and film are additional 
areas that can be included with great 
success in the drama/theatre cur- 
riculum. Each area offers unique 
opportunities for students to explore 
and develop the components of drama 
as well as to enhance their self- 
growth. Storytellinr and puppetry 
lend themselves to . 11 three levels of 
sophistication, while mime, television, 
and film are usually considered more 
advanced areas oi specialization. 

Storytelling is an art form through 
which a storyteller (any age) projects 
mental and emotional images to an 
audience using the spoken word, 
including sign language and gesture, 
carefully matching story content with 
audience needs and environment. The 
story sources reflect all literatures and 
cultures, fiction and nonfiction, for 
educational, historical, folklorlj, 
entertainment, and therapeutic 
purposes. 

A specialized form of niovement, 
mime, is an idiom employing a 
traditional language of facial 
expression, gesture, and posture. It 
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has its own costume and style of 
makeup and is often accompanied by 
music. 

The art of transforming materials 
imo a humanlike object, puppetrj has 
fast become one of the most popular 
forms of educational instruction in the 
elementary schools. Puppetry is an 
ideal instrument for aiding in language 
development and for helping a child 
to express feelings when he or she 
cannot confront another person 
directly. 

Like puppetry, maskmaking 
transforms materials into a humanlike 
object, either one's actual face or a 
caricature of it. Theatres are using 
masks in diverse ways and are 
recognizing the making and the using 
of masks as two allied art forms. 

Today's students are grovving up in 
a media-oriented world. Their values, 
their ideas, and much of their learning 
have been shaped by television and 
film. Courses in television, film 
history, and production serve the 
purpose of getting students to think 
for themselves and to make 
constructive criticisms and judgments 
about the kinds of programs and films 
being presented constantly for their 
viewing and listening. Having students 
produce, direct, and act in their own 
original movie and television shows 
adds another dimension to theatre as 
an art form. 

Student Performances 

Students should also have the 
chance to work in reader's theatre, 
children's theatre, and improvisational 
or street theatre, depending on the 
needs and interests of the students 
and the community. In addition, an 
active theatre arts program would 
promote chamber theatre, one-act play 
festivals by student writers, 
'Munch-bag" or noontime theatre, 
festivals centering on the work of a 
major playwright, dance-mime 
programs, and multimedia concerts. 
Because performance is a unique and 
integral pe^ t of the theatre as art and 




should be included at all levels with 
appropriate modifications, the 
following criteria relative to student 
performance in the elementary and 
secondary schools are proposed: 

Elementary Schoo' Level 

• Drama/ theatre should be taught 
regularly as a separate subject 
and, when appropriate, should be 
used as a means for students to 
acquire subject matter 
competence. 

• "Performance in process" for 
peers and '^performance to share" 
with the community should be 
included at periodic levels at the 
teacher's discretion to meet the 
educational and artistic needs of 
the children. 

• Drama/theatre is to be taught by 
a specialist in the field or by a 
classroom teacher adequately 
prepared to teach drama as an 
art and to use it as a teaching 
process. 

Secondary School Level 

• Drama/ theatre classes arc an 
integral part of the secondary 
school curriculum. 

• Theatre performance in the 
"nonprofessional production" 
mode should be an extension of 
training in the drama/theatre 
classroom. 

• The quality of performance must 
provide a positive aesthetic 
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experience for the players and 
audience. 

« Any student participating in a 
drama/ theatre program who 
demonstrates a commitment to 
the art and who accepts the 
discipline required of a performer 
should be given opportunities to 
perform. 

• The qualified teacher of 
drama/theatre should have the 
final word in determining 
performance readiness. 

Time and Scheduling 

The scope of a drama/theatre 
program varies from school to school. 
Such factors as school size, 
geographical location, budget 
limitations, and type of community 
often act as determinants. Drama 
should be taught at the elementary 
level a minimum of 200 minutes every 
ten days, and secondary school 
students should be required to take at 
least one year of theatre at both the 
junior and senior hif h school level. 

Teacher Preparation 

To maximize the value and impact 
of drama/theatre for all California 
schoolchildren, educators must 
reexamine preservice and m-service 
teacher training programs. Providing 
additional training for teachers 
currently in the field as well as 
training new teachers for 
drama/theatre is necessary ii the 
benefits of the program are to be 
made available to young people. The 
task remains to establish new 
programs for the preparation of 
teachers and to develop instructional 
materials to facilitate new teaching 
techniques. 

Staff Development/Drama 

Theatre Specialists 

Since the current multiple-subjects 
credential requirements do not mcludc 
university or college drama courses, 
most elementary school teachers m ist 
depend on in-service workshops, 
university summer courses in child 



drama, and the sharing of techniques 
with other teachers. Until training in 
drama becomes mandatory for all who 
seek the multiple-subjects credential, 
school administrators should make 
every effort to employ a drama 
specialist who can oversee and direct 
instruction, curriculum, and 
performing aspects of the drama 
program. The elc nentary school 
drama specialist would be responsible 
for conducting in-service training 
programs as well as serving as 
director/ producer for those schools 
desiring children's theatre productions. 
The specialist could enlist the aid of 
storytellers, puppeteers, mime artists, 
artists-in-residence, and professional 
and school touring groups whose 
performances demonstrate a sense of 
creative play. 

Because theatre is both an academic 
discipline and a performing art, 
specialists in the theatre arts are 
essential in secondary schools. 
Drama/theatre specialists at the 
secondary level should not only 
possess an academic major in theatre, 
but they should also be practitioners 
of the art; e.g., a performer, director, 
or designer. Although the size of the 
school, the nature of the community, 
and the availability of facilities and 
budget must be considered in the 
implementation of a quality secondary 
school theatre program, at least two 
qualified staff members (either on a 
full or partial assignment) should be 
employed by each school: 

• A teacher-director with a theatre 
majc who will teach subject 
matter and basic theatre skills, 
Jircct theatre productions, and 
coordinate supporting personnel 
(designer-technician, music 
instructor, dance instructor, and 
;;g Toith) 

• A (hwif^ncr-technician with a 
background in architecture, 
scenery, costume, lighting, and 
design for the theatre who will 
teach stagecraft and set and 
costume design and direct all 
technical aspects ol theatrical 
productions 
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In school districts which contain 
several secondary schools, two 
specialists to supervise and coordinate 
the theatre program should be 
employed: 

• A supervisor of theatre who will 
be responsible for overseeing 
instruction and curriculum; 
advising administrators concerning 
employment of teacher-directors; 
coordinating the selection and 
distribution of texts, classroom 
materials, and audiovisual 
teaching aids; coordinating 
production schedules throughout 
the district; and coordinating 
in-service training projects 

• A supervisor of technical theatre 
who will oversee construction 
and/ or improvement of 
educational housing for the 
performing arts; advise 
administrators concerning the 
employment and assignment of 
designer-technicians; coordinate 
the purchasing and distribution of 



theatrical equipment; coordinate 
the storage and distribution of 
reusable theatrical materials: sets, 
props, furniture, and costumes; 
and assist the theatre supervisor 
with in-service training projects 

Community Resources 

Other resources* beneficial to the 
drama/theatre program are 
professional storytellers, puppeteers, 
mime artists, artists-in-residence, and 
professional and school touring 
groups. A theatre program can benefit 
from a boosters' or parents' club and 
by the opportunity to use certain 
community buildings as performing 
spaces. In addition, field trips to 
professional and community theatre 
groups and festivals and contests will 
aid students' critical assessment 
abilities as well as set new standards 
for their own performances. Most 
advanced students may get career 
ideas f.om a backstage tour or a visit 
to an agent's office. 
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Students witii Special Needs 

The diversity of theatre arts 
activities provides opportunities for 
the involvement of all students, 
regardless of experience, cultural 
background, or disabling conditions. 
Students alternate as creators, 
observers, and evaluators, developing 
an understanding and appreciation of 
the abilities and efforts of others. 

Gifted and Talented Students 

Gifted students especially need the 
enrichment and stimulation that come 
fr^m a drama/theatre program. 
Because of the experiential nature of 
drama/ theatre, gifted or talented 
students will automatically be 
challenged to expand their creative 
and intellectual talents. Traditionally, 
teaching gifted students has meant 
more individualized instruction, cluster 
grouping, less teacher lecture, and 
more student direction and partici- 
pation. The typical drama /theatre 



classroom already provides such 
requirements. Additionally, the 
inevitable variety found in the 
heterogeneous drama classroom 
provides a rich resource of life-styles, 
attitudes, and cultural distinctions 
which provide creative challenge:i, 
in-depth experiences, and leadership 
opportunities for the gifted student. 

Students in Special Education 

Students with special education 
needs, defined as those who have 
either emotional, physical, intellectual, 
or educational problems in coping 
with their environment, benefit from 
drama/theatre experiences. 
Drama/ theatre offers these students 
the opportunity to participate in 
activities which help to develop their 
strengths, minimize their weaknesses, 
and foster good social relationships 
based on interaction with others. The 
activities help to build a positive 
self-image, since students contribute 
their ideas and share in the 




drama/ theatre activities required to 
bring others* ideas to life. 

A sensitive teacher will find that 
most of the activities suggested in this 
chapter may be adapted for the 
special education student within the 
limitations of the child's ability. The 
classroom teacher is not a professional 
therapist, but by knowing the special 
students in the class— their problems 
and needs— the teacher may apply the 
techniques of drama/ theatre to effect 
growth, self-expression, and social 
interaction. 

Multicultural Education 

The drama/theatre experience is an 
ideal instrument for developing and 
enriching bilingual and multicultural 
programs, because drama allows the 
student to experience feelings, 
sensations, and ideas first hand— to 
see through the eyes of another. 
Students from different ethnic groups 
have an opportunity to share with 
others their cultural expression, 
personal ethics, and social goals. 

Theatre arts expand cultural 
awareness. The study of the great 
dramatic masterpieces, a prerequisite 
for bringing them to life on the stage, 
creates an appreciation and appetite 
for good literature. The study of 
theatre history shows universality as 
well as the influences of one cultural 
style on another. 

Knowledge of the artistic accom- 
plishments of the world's great 
cultures enables students to grasp the 
relevance of the arts in the structure 
of society. The rich heritage of the 
theatrical tradition derives from the 
contributions of multiethnic groups. 
Recognition of national and cultural 
differences and commonalities reveals 
the universalities of human emotions 
and experiences. 

Careers in Drama/ I heatre 

The goal of drama/ theatre teachers 
in the public schools is not to train 
students for acting careers. Through 



work in drama, students will acquire 
poise, self-contidenne, and skills in 
self-expression and speaking that will 
be useful in any career. 

In addition, theatre arts develop 
physical skills. Students come to 
appreciate the dignity of human labor, 
because the theatre demands a great 
amount of physical labor. They 
perfect techniques for handling 
lumber, paint, cloth, tools, and 
electrical equipment. They launder 
clothing, upholster furniture, sell 
tickets, and work within budgets. 

Theatre arts contribute to vocational 
education. Training and practical 
experience in a diversity of skills 
provide a comprehensive background 
for students seeking careers in 
community and professional theatre, 
dance, television, and the motion 
picture industry. Examples of the 
types of careci opportunities available 
in the television and filni industries 
(exclusive of the more obvious actor, 
director, writer, pioducer) are floor 
manager, projectionist, cinema- 
tographer, camera operator, switcher, 
lighting designer, makeup designer, 
costumer, scene designer, and graphic 
a»*tist. 

Kvaluation of Student Progress 

Since the drama/ theatre experience 
is based on personal growth, self- 
evaluation is a natural result of the 
process. Written and verbal evaluation 
by both student and teacher are, 
therefore, more relevant to the 
students and their progress than a 
letter grade. As the teachers evaluate 
students' work in class, they establish 
qualitative ev^aluation in the form of 
questions (What? Why? What other 
way? and How else?) rather than right 
or wrong good or bad. This method 
of evaluation encourages rather thaii 
discourages the student and provides 
new insights and directions for 
achievement. The teacher must choose 
the appropriate criteria by which each 
specific area of the student's growth 
will be measured. 
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Knvironment, Materials, 
and Fquipment 

Elementary school drama programs 
require flexible classroom playing 
areas or a large, open playing space. 
A multipurpose room is desirable for 
playmaking activities that result in a 
performance situation. A storage area 
in classrooms (cabinets, shelves, and 
so forth) for props, costumes, or 
curriculum materials is also required. 
For those schools which have a 
children's theatre component (theatre 
by children for children), a 
performance space similar to that 
required by the secondary schools is 
desirable. 

The secondary school theatre 
program requirement is unique in that 
the type of space is more important 
than its size. Two areas must be 
provided: (1) a classroom and resource 
center; and (2) a theatre or audi- 
torium. The drama classroom should 
be a large room which has mov- 
able furniture, affords a rehearsal 
space equivalent to that of the stage, 
and can accommodate a small 
audience for laboratory production. 
(An ideal requirement would include 
smaller rehearsal rooms for acting 
exercises and short scenes.) 1 he 
resource center would contain the 
following: 

• Books (plays, scenes, monologues, 
theatre history, biography, and 
technology) 

• Theatre magazines {Theatre 
Crafts, Dramatics, American 
Film) 

• Recordings (plays, dialects, 
poetry) 

• Visuals (slides, prints, models) 

I'he theatre or auditorium should be 
a facility designed for presentation of 
plays and musicals as opposed to that 
designed for symphony concerts, 
assemblies, or motion pictures, rhc 
following represents an "ideaP' 
situation: 

• Audience area raked floor, 
capacity 200 700 scats 



• Stnge area proscenium arch 
opening 18 by 35 feet (5.4 by 
10.5 metres); depth 35 feet (10.5 
metres); offstage area— an equal 
number of square feet or metres, 
one-half on each side of the stage 
area 

• Equipment~-switchboard, lighting 
instruments, sound system 
(amplifier, speakers, microphones, 
turntable, tape deck), videotape 
recorder 

• Dressing rooms, equipped with 
toilets, showers, and makeup 
rooms for th^ actors 

• Audience restrooms 

Since the ideal theatre or audi- 
torium is not always available, the 
following could be substituted: 

• A flat space at least 20 by 40 feet 
(6 by 12 metres) for rehearsals 
and/ or construction 

• A performance space of about the 
same size, with extra space for 
audience seating 

• Good acoustics 

• Restrooms for the audience, away 
from the backstage areas 

• Backstage area with rooms in 
which actors can change into 
costumes and apply makeup; 
restrooms with mirrors; storage 
space which can be locked (for 
costumes and makeup) 

• Sound system: A cassette or 
reel-to-reel tape recorder, 
turntable, amplifier, two speakers, 
microphone, and lockable storage 
for these items (for Levels II and 
III) 

• Lighting equipment: Basics for a 
20 by 40 feet (6 by 12 metre;.) 
area should include: 16 
Fresnel-type instruments or their 
equivalent in small ellipsoidal 
instruments (500 750 watts), 
control system (dimmers for 
lights), extra lamps for 
instruments (one for every two 
instruments), cable to patch 
instruments into lighting control 
system, and color media lor 
lighting instruments 
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I'he following service areas must be 
available for both types of theatre 
facilities: 

1. Construction area, which includes: 
Tools and tool crib ^one set of 
tools for every four students), 
storage cabinets which can be 
locked 

2. Storage area for the foHowing 
items: 

Furniture 
Costumes 
Properties 
Set pieces 

Draperies, drops, cycloramas 
Makeup 

3. Costume construction area, which 
includes: 



Sewing machine 
Iron and ironing board 
Storage space for sewing and 
designing tools 

C onclusi(m to C^hapter 3 

One of rhe major purposes of 
drama/ theatre in today's world is to 
help th;* student develop the **self/' 
Through participation in drama/ 
theatre activities, students learn 
to discover, express, and accept 
themselves. 

We must no longer think of 
drama /theatre simply as Shakespeare, 
Shaw, or a specific play. V/e must 
think of it as the opportunities it 
affords students to find the greatness 
in this life and to give it meaning. 
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IVlusic plays an essential role in 
the education of all students. Music is 
a unique language for expression. 

Music — 

• Expresses spiritual and emotional 
values that are both personal and 
universal 

• Expands the creative capabilities 
of each person 

• Integrates and harmoni/cs the 
mind and body 

• Promotes a sense of well-being 

• Contributes to increased learning 
capacities in diverse subject areas 

Music is intellectually stimulating 
and challenging: 

Music is a fine art. it is also a 
disc plinc. It both expresses and arouses 
feelings that are emotionally 
compcliing. It also challenges the mind. 
Wha( it communicates is felt. How it 
communicates must be understood, J ew 
subjects in the curriculum can match 
music in the simultaneous interactive 



involvement of both the emotions and 
the intellect." 

Music is part of every culture, and 
its place in each culture is significant. 

The intent of the music education 
chapter of the framework is to 
maintain, extend, and build upon 
ideas that were presented in the 1971 
California music framework. That 
publication was "based on the idea 
that music education should . , , be 
aesthetic education.** Further, it was 
stated that ''the general purpose of 
music education is to develop aesthetic 
sensitivity to music in children, that 
is. to heighten the quality and impact 
of their musical experiences,"' 

'William (\ UarlsliDrii. " Ww Studv ol Music as 
an Auulcinic Discipline." A paper prcsentaj at the 
opening: scssu)?i ol the Music ["ducatois National 
C on I c f ence. I%2. 

\\fN\i( f 'ramvwork A>r ( alifornta Ptih/ic Sdiools: 
Kifu/crii(irU'n f'hn>Uijh (irtnlv Twelve. Saeramcnto: 
( alilornia Stale Deparrmcnt ol I dueation, 19^1. pp. 
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Other guidelines wore taken from 
the report on the Tanglewood 
Symposium, which was held in the 
summer of 1967, wherein it was 
pointed out that "music serves best 
when its integrity as an art is 
maintained." I he report also stated 
that "the music teachers' responsi- 
bility is to become increasingly aware 
of the aesthetic needs not only of all 
their students but also of the entire 
community in which they serve. 

The music chapter is designed as a 
framework for a music curriculum at 
all levels. For this reason certain 
sections arc not designated solely for 
elementary or secondary levels. The 
information is presented as a con- 
tinuum organized into develop- 
mental levels which the learner 
may enter at any age. It remains for 
each district and each teacher to 
develop specific activities which are 
appropriate at a given grade. 

One of the themes which emerged 
from the 1978-79 Ann Arbor Sym- 
posium reinforces this manner of 
organizing information. It states, "You 
are always building from structures 
that are already there, and, as 
developmental research suggests, these 
can emerge at diffeicm stages .... 
Don't jump to the conclusion 
that sequencing must follow 
a precise chronology .... There 
are probably periods when learning 
takes place more easily or when 
people go farther and faster, but ... it 
is never too late.*''^ 

lerms \n Music 

Characteristic objectives Objective 
statements which describe basic 
musical behaviois that students need 
to develop to achieve a specilie yoal 

M (uiis (i. W'oi si!) :in(l otiicrs. " I iin^truooil. A 
( liai^'e U\ VtiisK" I ducMtion." in //;<• '/ani;lc\\ (hhI 
S\nip(>\inn), \fn\i( in Anuriiun S<uit'!\. 
WashiiiLMiwh DC: Ntiisu- ! iliicalois Natiinial 
( onlcrciK'c. n.ii., pp I.VP-4() 

Muclilh MurpliN'. "C twillici. Consensus, ajid 
('()rniTninicali(Mi \fu\i( luhn afnrs Journal, (^(^ 
< March. 19S()). S 31. 



Components Organi/ers for the 
goals, objectives, and content 

Illustrative activities Sample 
activities intended to serve as 
examples to guide developers of state, 
individual school, or district courses 
of study, continuums, and 
instructional guides 

Selected concepts A listing of 
fundamental understanding basic to 
musical growth 

C omponents and (ioals in 
Music Kiiiication 

The four components adopted in 
this Visual and Performing Arts 
Framework aesthetic perception, 
creative expression, music heritage, 
both historical and cultural, and 
aesthetic valuing -are employed here 
as a means of organizing goals, 
objectives, and content. Under each of 
the components, goals are detailed 
and content is defined by means of a 
list of suggested concepts which 
students should develop. The charts, 
which begin on page 74, relate 
components, goals and objectives, and 
content; and they also present 
illustrative examples of appropriate 
activities. 

Component One: Aesthetic 
Perception— Perceptual and 
Conceptual Development 

rhe goals of music education that 
relate primarily to the perception 
component are: 

• To develop sensitivity to the 
expressive qualities of music 

• To increase aural awareness 

• lo encourage musical 
responsiveness, involvLMtient, and 
discrimination 

• !() promote understanding of the 
nature and structure of rnusic 

The perception ot sound is the first 
step in musical learning. '! he learner 
ihci] develops concepts about music 
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based on these various perceptions. 
The ongoing process involves 
discriminating and comparing, 
generalizing, organizing sounds, and, 
ultimately, making applications from 
these developing concepts to new 
encounters in musical experiences. 

Because of this intimate relationship 
of initial perception and the growth of 
understanding, the content suggested 
for the perception component goes 
beyond the first step of perceiving to 
include conceptual development. The 
content material is organized here in 
three areas: sound, the elements of 
music, and notation. 

Sound 

Educators should provide students 
with the bases for understanding the 
nature of sound. The scientific and 
mathematical relationships of sound 
and the tonal possibilities available for 
use in making music have historically 
been a source of wonder for humanity 
and a challenge for the musician. 

Some of the concepts that may be 
developed are: 

• Sound is produced in diverse 
ways and can be modified. 

• The human voice and musical 
instruments are unique generators 
of sound. 

• Sound has certain characteristics 
which are variable. 

^ Sound can be used for special 
effects. 

• Sound can produce psychological 
effects. 

• Tonal and rhythmic relationships 
have mathematical bases. 

Elements of Music 

Musical sound may be thought of 
as sound that is organized. The 
elements of music arc those aspects of 
sound around which this organization 
takes place. Students must understand 
the relationships among these 
elements: pitch, rhythm, harmony, 
form, texture, tempo, dynamics, and 
timbr^!. 




Concepts of Pitch: 

• Pitches may be high or low, or 
they may repeat. 

• Melody is created when pitches 
and silences occur successively. 

• A progression of pitches creatr.s a 
melodic contour. 

• Scales are built on pitches 
organized with particular tonal 
relationships. 

• Melodic meaning is affected by 
range, register, length of melodic 
groupings, and size of intervals. 

• Many melodies have tonal centers 
which serve as points of aural 
focus. 

Concepts of Rhythm: 

• Musical sound is measured by 
units of time. These pulses or 
beats can be organized in sets 
(meter) which move in twos or 
threes or multiples and 
combinations thereof, 

• Longer and shorter tones can be 
grouped in patterns which are 
repeated. 
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• Rhythmic patterns can contribute 
to the feel of an underlying pulse 
but are distinguished from the 
pulse. 

Concepts of Harmony: 

• When two or more tones are 
heard simultaneously, harmony is 
created, 

• Three or more tones sounded 
simultaneously form a chorcL 

• Chords can be modified by 
altering some of their tones and 
by adding more tones. 

Concepts of Form: 

• The ways in which the elements 
of music interact with one 
another contribute to the design 
of the music. 

• Phrases or sections can be 
identical or different according to 
the repetition or variation of the 
elements. 

• Repetition of patterns, phrases, or 
sections creates unity in a musical 
composition. 

• Contrasting phrases or secti^^ 
provide variety in a musical 
composition. 

Concepts of Texture: 

• The total sound of a piece of 
music may have varying textures: 
thick, thin, opaque, transparent, 
and so forth. 




• Individual melodic and rhythmic 
motifs may have textures, such as 
legato and staccato. 

Concepts of Tempo: 

• The rate of speed of a compo- 
sition or section is called tempo. 

• Tempo affects the character of 
the music. 

• Some compositions have sections 
that are slower or faster than 
others to provide contrast and 
variety. 

• Sensitivity to tempo adds to the 
expressiveness of a performance. 

Concepts of Dynamics: 

• Dynamics refers to the compar- 
ative loudness and softness of 
music. 

• The expressive effect of music is 
changed when the dynamics are 
changed significantly. 

• Different musical terms are used 
for the various dynamic k\J,, in 
music. 

• Sensitivity to dynamics adds to 
the expressiveness of a 
performance. 

Concepts of Timbre: 

• The human voice can produce 
different tonal qualities. 

• Families of orchestral instruments 
have characteristic sounds. 

• Each orchestral instrument has a 
characteristic sound (timbre). 

• The instruments of different 
cultures produce characteristic 
musical sounds which aro unique 
to these cultures. 

Notation 

The reference to notation under this 
component has to do with the visual 
perceptions of sound. Notation will 
reappear under Component Two as a 
skill in reading and writing. 

Suggested concepts are: 

• Music may be recorded in written 
form. 

• Music may be notatrd with a 
variclv of symbol svsteins. 
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Component Two: Creative 
Expression ~ Musical Skills 
Development 

Involvement in musical expression 
requires that the participants develop 
technical skills. The material under the 
creative expression component, 
therefore, will be presented under the 
heading of skills, rather than concepts. 
Interaction among the various musical 
concepts and skills is essential. 
Perception of sound is central. As 
students develop skills in performing, 
creating, and analyzing, concurrent 
conceptual development provides the 
basis for students' complete 
understanding. 

The goal of music education that 
relates to this component is to 
develop necessary skills so that stu- 
dents may function as capable and 
intelligent performers, creators, and 
consumers ol music 

The goals of music education that 
relate to this component are: 

• To become sensitive to th^* 
expressive qualities of musical 
sounds 

• To develop musical responsive- 
ness, involvement, and discrimi- 
nation 

• To develop skills necessary to 
become capable and intelligent 
performers, creators, and 
consumers of music 

Skills essential to growth in 
musicality are: 

1. The auditory skill, or the skill ol 
attentive listening, which is the 
basic and indispensable activity 
in music education. The 
development of aural acuity, a 
prerequisite to musical growth, is 
of extreme importance to 
students in all of theit learning 
activities. Through listening, 
students develop sensitivity to ihe 
quality of musical sounds. They 
must learn to listen not only 
with the outer cai but also with 
the inner ear of the mind, so 



that they become able to "think" 
tore; e.g., \o hear a melody in 
the mind when no sound is 
actually being produced. 

Any discussion of listening must 
take into account not only the 
listener as a perceiver but also 
the nature of music itself. Unlike 
the materials of other arts, which 
we can see and touch as objects 
that remain conveniently static in 
space for our examination, a 
musical tone moves in time. The 
implications of this fact are 
far reaching, for if the listener is 
to understand a niece of music, 
that music must be ictained in 
the mind. 

The development of listening 
skills, therefore, is basic to a 
person's success in all the 
activities that contribute to one's 
musical development. 

2. Translative skills or skills of 
reading and writing music: 

Students' experiences with the 
sound of music must precede 
their contact with visual symbols. 
The symbols of musical notation 
take on meaning for children 
when these symbols represent 
tonal or rhythmic groupings they 
have already sung, heard, or 
played. The first symbols a child 
may see will probably convey 
only general meaning, sucli as 
the overall contour of a melody, 
and, in many cases, these 
symbols may have no relation to 
the staff. As children's musical 
experiences continue, they come 
to understand notational symbols 
that convey more precise musical 
meaning, and notes on a staff 
begin to be understood as 
indicating the pitch and rhythm 
of the music they have previously 
experienced by ear. 

The purposes of visual experi- 
ences with musical notation are 
to help children see what they 
hear and hear what they sec. 
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Drill on elements of staff 
notation, such as key signatures, 
the names of isolated notes and 
intervals, meter signatures, and 
the like, will not in itself 
promote growth in music 
reading; however, these factors 
should be taught as the need 
arises in singing and playing 
activities. Improvement in reading 
music will occur only when the 
children concentrate on the 
notation itself as they hear or 
produce musical sounds and 
when they have developed the 
aural acuity to translate the 
visual symbols. 

3. Creative skills, which include 
producing both improvised and 
written music: 

A correlative of prime impor- 
tance to listening attentively, to 
performing music, and to reading 
music is creating music, whose 
development should parallel other 
musical activities. Student 
improvisation and composing 
must be cultivated continually. 

As student growth continues in 
musical skills and understandings, 
students' modes of expression in 
composition should also develop 
more sophistication. Students 
should be encouraged to explore 
and develop musical concepts 
through their own creative efforts 
and to apply the results of their 
explorations to their original 
compositions. 



4. Performance skills, which include 
singing, playing of instruments, 
body movement, and conducting: 

a. Singing 

The singing voice is part of the 
individual and, as such, 
provides an intimate musical 
experience. Many positive 
experiences through singing 
contribute greatly to an 
individual's musical growth as 
well as vocal development. 

Vocal material should be 
carefully selected in relation to 
the physical development of 
students' voices. This approach 
is particularly important during 
the children's beginning stages 
of singing and at upper 
elementary and junior high 
school levels when some 
students' voices begin to 
change. 

Understanding the structure of 
a song, its melodic contour, 
intervallic relationships, 
rhythmic character, chordal 
structure, harmonic 
relationships, style, form, and 
expressive elements contributes 
to growth in an individual's 
interpretive skill. Such analysis 
is also essential to the process 
of developing concepts of the 
elements of music and of 
understanding their 
interrelationships. Musical 
concepts grow out of 
perceptual experiences with 
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music, and singing is an 
activity that can provide 
opportunities for such 
experiences if the singers truly 
listen as they sing. 

b. Playing Instruments 

The use of instruments in the 
promotion of musical learning 
is of genuine value. Classroom 
music experiences involving 
simple percussion and tonal 
instruments can be used as a 
means of helping students 
develop concepts of sound, 
musical sound, pitch, rhyihm, 
dynamics, tempo, and timbre. 

Skills in reading notation can 
be enhanced through the 
playing of simple wind 
instruments, such as the 
tonette, flutophone, songflute, 
and recorder. In addition, 
melody instruments can be used 
to accompany singing to 
produce effects of harmony. 

Class instruction in the pb^'ing 
of wind, string, and pert n 
instruments should be available 
to students. In addition, when 
students have reached a degree 
of proficiency that qualifies 
them to play in orchestral and 
band ensembles, the school 
should provide them with the 
opportunity to do so. 

c. Body Movement 

Movement to music is much 
more than a means of 



relaxation and recreation; it is 
a discipline as well. At all 
levels of instruction, the aim 
should be to increase the 
students' acuity of perception 
by exploring all the elements of 
music through movement. A 
wide range of music and modes 
of presentation should be used 
so that students may experience 
these elements effectively. 

d. Conducting 

Interpreting music through 
conducting is another avenue of 
expression. Even young 
children can begin experiencing 
the elements of music through 
conducting; e.g., indicating 
changes of dynamics, tempo, 
and pitch for speech chants. 
Sensitivity to the expressive 
qualities of music is refined as 
the students mature in their 
conducting skills. 

5. Skill in musical analysis, a 
process of inquiry, in which the 
student compares and differen- 
tiates, then verbalizes and 
generalizes the experience 

The development of skills in this 
area begins during the early school 
years and is nurtured and refined 
throughout the student's educational 
life. Beginning with the discrimination 
of concepts of sound, vocabulary 
development (musical terms), and 
identification of various aspects of 
musical compositions, students become 
increasingly sophisticated as they 
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progress. Daring the ensuing years 
they develop proficiencies which allow 
them to listen to music with increased 
understanding, analyze and discuss 
music using the appropriate vocabu- 
lary, and criticize their own works ,»:s 
well as the works of fellow students. 
Older students who have had the 
benefit of continual, sequential 
experiences and instruction in music 
can knowledgeably listen to and 
discuss music. They develop the ability 
to encounter unfamiliar musical 
experiences and new musical 
phenomena and make judgments 
based upon their own analytical skills. 

Comp(9nent Three: Music 

Heritage— Historical and Cultural 

A comprehensive program of 
instruction will foster the simultaneous 
development of understanding and 
skills within the historical/cultural 
context. The goal of this component 
of the program is: 

To develop awareness and 
understanding of the styles, idioms, 
performance media, and purposes 
of musics that are part of our 
multicultural heritage 

The study of the musics of the 
world, and of historical periods and 
styles, will reveal the relationships 
between music and the lives of people. 
Students' perspectives will be deepened 
as they comprehend these relation- 
ships. As historical and cultural 
studies are interwoven in the 
curriculum, certain concepts will 
emerge, such as: 

• Music is a part of living and is 
related to historical and social 
movement; people use music to 
communicate and to express 
feelings, to lighten labors, to tell 
about their world, and to satisfy 
emotional needs. 

• Music has a use in therapy with 
power to affect human behavi()r. 

• Social influences affect choices in 
music. 



• Musical instruments as they exist 
today have evolved from very 
simple and basic beginnings. 

• People use the material of their 
environment to create instruments, 

• Music has its own major forms, 
stylistic periods, and cultural 
characteristics. 

Component Four: Aesthetic Valuing 

As students expand their musical 
knowledge, as they understand the 
various uses of music, and as they use 
this infoi'mation while hearing, 
performing, and creating music, they 
begin to make choices from a variety 
of aesthetic options. As they draw 
from these numerous options, the 
students need to have a set of values 
upon which to base their judgments. 
These values cannot be taught as if 
they were concepts or skills. They can 
be acquired in the individual through 
the attainment of other goals and 
objectives of the music curriculum. 

Aesthetic sensitivity extends beyond 
the acquisition of knowledge and 
skills. It can be viewed as the 
realization that a wide range of values 
does exist in the arts. In the same 
way musicality involves the phcing of 
value on the comprehension of beauty 
and the expression of feeling in music. 
For this reason aesthetic experiences 
with music should be provided daily, 
keeping students in touch with the 
beauty of sound and great works of 
art. 

The goal of this component of the 
program is: to provide a sound basis 
of musical experience which students 
can use in making intelligent 
judgments of musical value. 

Some concepts in aesthetic valuing 
arc: 

• Music is a unique medium for 
human expression. 

• Knowledge about music can 
increase one's ability to choose 
alternatives that are meaningful to 
the individual, 
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• The ability to make aesthetic 
judgments will heighten the 
pleasure that can be found in 
music. 

Developmental I.evel Charts 

As described in Chapter 1, the 
charts that follow relate the 
components, the goals and objectives, 
and the content areas of music 



education, The illustrative activities 
described on these levels indicate only 
a few of the steps through which the 
objectives, and thereby the goals, can 
be accomplished. The activities are 
intended to be applicable to students 
of all ages. The activities at Level 1, 
for instar ce, are appropriate for 
students who are beginning their study 
of music, whether they be preschoolers 
or collegians. 




Goals 

1. To develop sensitivity to the expressive qualities of music 

2. To increase aural awareness 

3. To encourage musical responsiveness, involvement, and discrimination 

4. To promote understanding of the nature and structure of music 

Objectives: Students will: 

1. Demonstrate an understanding of how sound is generated and modified. 

2. Demonstrate an understanding of the elements of music. 

3. Demonstrate an understanding of the Structure (form and design) in music. 

4. Demonstrate understandings which will lead to the effective use of written notation. 




Sound 

Sound generation 



Experiment with various ways of 
making sound. 



Identify the mode of vibration in 
a variety of sound sources; e.g., 
voice, found objects, instruments. 



Cagetorize sounds by the manner 
in which they are produced. 
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Sound modification 


Explore various means by which 
sounds can be changed. 


Identify the sound sources by the 
manricr in which their sounds are 
changed or modified. 


Analyze the factors which can 
induce changes in sound. 


Musical elements 








Pitch 


Demonstrate pitch differences 
through moving, playing, or 
singing. 


Identify relative or absolute pitch 
relationships by syllables, 
numbers, or hand signs. 


Independently produce and 
identify intervals and melodies. 


Rhythm 


Imitate rhythm patterns 
accurately. 


Identify beat and divisions of the 
beat. 


Differentiate among the rhythmic 
characteristics in various works of 



music. 
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Harmony Combine speech patterns in canon Identify polyphonic, homophonic, Analyze harmonic structure 

and with ostinati, and monophonic structures. aurally. 



Demonstrate like and unlike Identify and label simple musical Analyze structure and form as 

phrases visually, aurally, and forms. music is being performed, created 

kmesthetically, or experienced. 



Texture 



Recognize the differences in 
texture in selected examples of 
music. 



Tempo and dynamics 



Demonstrate variations of fast 
and slow and loud and soft 
through movement, playing, or 
singing. 



Demonstrate, in movement or 
visual representation, the texture 
of sound within a composition. 



Use appropriate terms for 
identifying tempo and dynamics. 



Identify and label examples of 
texture as they occur; i.e., 
homophonic, polyphonic, and 
monophonic. 



Analyze how composers and 
performers use tempo and 
dynamics. 



Timbre 



Recogni^.c 
color. 



differences in tone 



Label sounds produced by various 
types of instruments, voices, and 
other sources. 



Analyze how composers and 
performers have produced 
particular qualities of sound. 



Notation symbols Move to draw melodic contour of Match the melodic contour which Analyze different ways in which 

simple melodies. is heard with a written version of music may be recorded in written 

that example. form. 
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Goals 

1. To become sensitive to the expressive qualities of musical sounds 
2* To develop musical responsiveness, involvement, and discrimination 

3. To develop skills necessary to become capable and intelligent performers, creators, and consumers of music 
Objectives: Students will: 

1. Listen and respond to music accurately and intellectually. 

2. Perform music using a variety of sound sources. 

3. Communicate musical ideas effectively through the use of notation. 

4. Demonstrate ability to develop and communicate original musical ideas. 




Singing Sing melodies with increasing Sing rounds, descants, and songs Sing from more complex vocal 

accuracy of pitch and rhythm. in two or more parts. literature, using sophisticated 

techniques. 

Participate in group singing; e.g.. Perform alone as well as in a Participate in choral groups, 

assembly sings. group. 



Playing 
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Play simple ostinatos and 
bourdons on tonal instruments, 
such as melody bells, resonator 
bells, glockenspiels, xylophones, 
and the like. 

Strum the autoharp with the pulse 
of the music in accompanying 
songs. 



Play simple percussion instruments 
with accurate rhythm and 
appropriate dynamics as they 
accompany songs« chants, or 
recorded instrumental 
compositions. 



Play simple melodies on tonal 
instruments. 



Play simple chordal 
accompaniments on instruments, 
such as the autoharp, guitar, or 
resonator bells. 

Play simple melodies on tonal 
instruments. 



Perform alone as well as in a 
group. 



Play complex chordal 
accompaniments on instruments, 
such as the guitar, piano, and 
other keyboard instruments. 

Perform alone as well as in a 
group. 

Participate in band, orchestra, 
and/ or other instrumental 
performing groups. 



Moving 



Demonstrate the pulse of music 
with bodily movement. 

Demonstrate the rhythm of a 
melody in movement. 

Illustrate like and unlike phrases 
through movement. 



Use the body to represent rhythm 
structures. 

Use the body to represent melodic 
contour. 

Create dance patterns to illustrate 
form. 



Conduct in duple or triple meter. 



Express thematic development 
with movement ideas. 

Illustrate polyphonic structure 
through movement. 



Reading and 
writing 



Use line notation and hand signs 
with accuracy. Write and tead 
own symbols for sound. 



Accurately interpret standard 
notation, using syllables, numbers, 
and/ or hand signs. 



Interpret and perform written 
music accurately. 



Creating 



Improvise simple tunes and 
rhythms, using the voice, body, or 
musical instruments. 



Create simple original melodic 
patterns. 



Improvise more complex melodies 
and rhythmic patterns, using 
appropriate sound sources. 



Create original compositions. 



Arrange original musical 
compositions for chosen 
performance media; e.g., choral, 
orchestral, ballet. 

Record ideas using standard or 
original notation. 



Listening 



Identify and differentiate 
accurately among the various 
musical characteristics. 



Hear and identify larger 
components within the elements, 
structure, and styles of music. 



Identify the more subtle details 
within the elements, structure, and 
styles of music. 
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Goal: To develop awareness and understanding of the styles, idioms, performance media, and purposes of musics that 
arc part of our multicultural heritage 

Objectives: Students will: 

1. Identify and become familiar with the extent of their own musical heritage. 

2. Identify some of the expressive elements in the music of different cultures and ethnic groups. 

3. Describe some of the social and historical situations which influenced the composition, style, selection, and 
performance of music. 




Persona! 
heritage 



Participate in playing and hearing 
music of their own ethnic and 
cultural group, as well as that of 
other students. 



Develop time lines highlighting 
events in their individual musical 
heritage. 



Compare their own 
individual music heritages 
with those of others. 



Cultural musical 
contributions 



Listen to music from many 
cultures. 



Understand how composers have 
drawn inspiration from music of 
regional and national origins. 



Compare the similarities and 
differences in styles, performance 
media, and tone colors in various 
cultures. 



Listen to music of various 
cultures. 



Explore the qualities of sound 
that are expressive of different 
cultures. 



Analyze how the distinctive 
sounds of music, such as jazz and 
folk, are determined by the 
performance media. 



Social and historical 
Influences 



Discuss various purposes of 
music; e.g., lullabies, marches, 
dirges. 



Analyze how the purpose of 
music affects the character of 
music. 



Analyze how the social and 
environmental influences of a 
cultural or ethnic group shape the 
character of the music. 



Experience music designed for 
various purposes. 



Recognize the different functions 
of music and how the function 
dictates the style and form. 



Analyze how music can be used 
to affect emotions. 



Goal: To provide a sound basis of musical experience which can be used in making intelligent judgments of 
musical value 

Objectives: Students wiil: 

1. Demonstrate an understanding of the value and role of music in the lives of individuals and cultures. 

2. Demonstrate an understanding of how the purpose and function of music in a particular situation have 
influenced composition, selection, and performance. 

3. Demonstrate an understanding of the ways in which the elements of music have been combined to produce 
characteristic styles and forms. 




Cultural background 



Recognize that world music is 
derived from diverse backgrounds. 



Differentiate between cultural and 
historical sources that determine 
form and style. 



Choose, for a specific purpose, 
from a variety of musical styles 
and support choices. 



Judgment 



Willingly listen to recorded music 
and attend live concerts. 



Begin to develop an appreciation 
for certain selections, performers, 
and composers. 



Rationalize and defend musical 
preferences. 



Begin to use one^s own criteria 
for making these selections. 



Function 



Recognize the appropriateness of 
different forms of music for 
different occasions. 



Categorize forms of music as to 
function and purpose. 



Rationalize and defend 
appropriate choices of music 
according to function. 



Musical structure 
and elements 



Distinguish between the elements 
of music. 



Develop criteria that will aid in 
increasing the sensitivity of 
students to the elements of music 
as they perform, create, and listen 
to music, 



Analyze musical elements for 
one*s own purpose as a listener, 
performer, or composer. 



Program Development 

1 hose developing a music education 
program need to consider certain 
essential aspects of such a program: 
curriculum planning, suggested class 
offerings, student performance in 
public, schedules for activities, teacher 
preparation, music coordinators, music 
specialists, staff development, 
community resources, live 
performances, and artists-in-schools 
programs. 

Curriculum Planning 

An effective program of music 
education provides instruction for 
students from the preschool years 
through high school. Concern for a 
well-planned music curriculum should 
be jointly shared by teachers, 
principals, parents, and other members 
of the school community. All have a 
unique contribution to make. Most 
significantly, music and curriculum 
coordinators should become aware of 
and responsive to these concerns as 
they assume the task of developing 
music curriculum. Such planning must 
go full circle, however, and curriculum 
developers must be responsible not 
only for organizing the instructional 
program but also for interpreting its 
broader goals and objectives to the 
teaching staff, school and district 
administrators, parents, and the 
community at large. The anticipated 
result would be the support of the 
entire music program (K — 12) so that 
students would be assured of having a 
sequence of instruction which provides 
the opportunities and experiences that 
permit them to participate and 
progress to their fullest potential. 

In considering today's challenges, 
music curriculum developers need to 
examine alternative avenues for 
planning, rather than relying solely on 
"tried and true'' models and simple 
reforms of past plans. Program 
planners can profit from the advice of 
Violet Allain, who suggests that 
individuals 'Mearn to appreciate change 
and consider the consequence of a 



range of alternatives."-^ 

Schools should examine their music 
curriculum on a regular basis to 
determine its continued effectiveness. 
At the same time music educators are 
urged, more than ever, to embrace the 
challenge espoused by the Music 
Educators National Conference "to 
return to their original role — to accept 
as their first responsibility the 
time-honored objective of music for 
every child. 

Guidelines for maintaining and 
expanding music education programs 
should include: 

• A philosophy and well-defined 
goals 

• A curriculum which begins on the 
preschool level and extends 
through high school 

• Access to this curriculum by all 
students 

• A plan for systematic evaluation 

Experiences should be broad -based, 
with an appropriate balance between 
the instructional program and those 
activities whivjh provide entertainment 
and promote better school public 
relations. In addition, an effective 
program should provide for continuity 
(K— 12), diversity, and relevance, 
which will ultimately extend into 
students' adult lives. 

Suggestf'd Class Offerings 

Some students will show interest in 
participating in specialized perfor- 
mance groups and may give evidence 
of talent in singing or playing an 
instrument. If music education is to 
provide these children with oppor- 
tunities at the elementary level 
for instruction commensurate with 
their interests and endowments, they 
should be offered opportunities for 
classroom experiences in singing and 
in the playing of orchestral and social 



Wiolcl Ansi'Imini Allairi. f uturistics and 
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instruments. Also, provisions should 
be made for the more experienced and 
talented musicians to participate in 
small ensembles and in advanced 
choirs, bands, and orchestras. The 
value of these specialized groups in 
elementary schools is that they 
provide children with more than 
average interests and abilities with 
appropriate opportunities and 
challenges. In secondary schools, the 
performance groups allow young 
people to develop more refined skills 
of interpretation, to develop 
performance skills to a high degree of 
excellence, and to become acquainted 
with more advanced music literature. 

Instrumental and choral classes are 
best conducted by music specialists 
and should grow out of effective 
general classroom instruction. A 
properly designed program in 
performance music will meet a variety 
of needs and provide an effective 
means for students to progress from 
elementary through secondary levels. 
The curriculum should be sequenced 
so as to accommodMe students' 
degrees of interest anri levels of 
musical talent, and ii should be 
balanced so as to involve all pupils 
while providing special programs to 
meet the needs of the most talented 
students. 

In addition to performance classes, 
a number of other music classes may 
be offered. These classes cover the 
history, literature, and theory of 
music. They are of value to 
nonperformers and performers alike 
and can serve to interest a larger 
number of students in the music 
curriculum. Indeed, a well-planned 
program of general music classes 
should form the base from which 
performance classes grow. 

A list of suggested music classes is 
given below. While these classes 
usually are offered in secondary 
schools, many are appropriate at all 
grades in schools where special 
emphasis is placed on music. Most of 
the classes can be divided into 



beginning, intermediate, and advanced 
levels as required. 

String instruments 

Wind and percussion instruments 

Mixed instruments 

Orchestra 

String orchestra 

Chamber m'isic 

Band 

PE/marching band 
Wind ensemble 
Jazz ensemble 
Voice class 
Glee 
Chorus 

Choral ensemble/ madrigals 

Vocal jazz ensemble 

General music 

Basic musicianship 

Music literature 

Analysis of music 

Harmony 

Theory 

Arranging 

Composition 

Electronic music 

Advanced placement music 

Independent study 

Piano 

OrgP 1 

Guitar 

Student Performance in Public 

Student performance in public 
should take its proper place as a 
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by-product of music education rather 
than being the purpose for these 
programs. Student performance should 
provide an opportunity for a student's 
successful involvement, personal 
satisfaction, and joy of participation. 
This principle relates directly to the 
selection of music for performing 
groups. Student performance primarily 
should provide motivation for careful 
rehearsing Mid secondarily should 
provide positive public relations for 
the school system. Teachers must 
avoid performances that exploit 
student talents. 

Providing entertainment is a valid 
activity of performance groups, but 
this function should never obscure the 
basic educational objective -the 
development of musical understanding. 

Schedules for Activities 

When preparing schedules for 
musical activities, one must give 
consideration to these factors: 

• Classroom instructional periods 
long enough to allow for 
adequate teaching time in 
addition to time for distribution 
and return of materials, tuning of 
instruments, and removal or 
rearranging of seats and music 
stands 

• Classes that meet often enough to 
ensure continuity in learning 

• Time of day that docs not 
conflict with a large number of 
single section classes in other 
subjects 

• In multitrack, year-round schools, 
arrangement of classes and 
teacher time to serve all tracks 
throughout the year as well as 

to provide for balanced instru- 



mentation or voicing in per- 
forming groups 

Teacher Preparation 

The preservice education of a 
teacher of music should provide for 
the development of a high degree of 
musicianship and an understanding of 
the processes of learning and strategies 
of instruction appropriate to the ages 
and abilities of the students to be 
taught. The curricula of teacher 
education institutions, therefore, need 
to be of sufficient flexibility and 
breadth to provide for the diversity of 
musical backgrounds, aptitudes, and 
needs of those preparing to teach 
music at various levels. 

The question of who shall teach 
music in the elementary school is of 
prime concern because of the lack of 
training in music for the majority of 
classroom teachers. Either in-service 
and preser\icc training in music 
education for the classroom teacher 
should be increased, or music 
specialists need to be hired to teach 
music in the elementary school. 

In the past there has been little 
concern for the qualifications of 
teachers in the primary grades with 
rospcct to music. This is probably 
h;cause the concepts to be developed 
i t this level are considered relatively 
uncomplicated. It is important to 
recogni/e, however, that the musical 
experiences of children aged five 
through eight have the utmost 
significance in their future musical 
development. While this situation is 
true in all areas of learning, it is 
especially significant in relation to 
music, for these arc the years when 
children's aural acuity develops most 
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rapidly. Pitch recognition, rhythmic 
discrimination, musical sensitivity, and 
attitudes toward music are established 
in the early years of childhood. 
Emphasis, then fore, must be placed 
on developing the musical competence 
of the teacher who will work with 
children at the primary level. 

One of the greatest needs in music 
education at the high school level is 
for teachers who place a high value 
on music as a part of general 
education, who are willing to work 
with students who are less talented 
than others, and who are dedicated to 
the proposition that the lives of all 
young people can and should be 
enriched by musical experiences thai 
are both emotionally compelling and 
intellectually challenging. The 
preparation of such teachers must 
provide for a thorough knowledge of 
major masterpieces of music literature, 
including representative works by 
contemporary composers. Teacher 
education programs in music should 
include preparation for the teaching of 
music for general education m the 
courses required for choral and 
instrumental conductors. 

Educating teachers for the areas of 
specialization that exist in music 
education requires flexible curriculum 
at the college level and elective tracks 
or areas of concentration. In this 
connection it is suggested that 
departments of music education 
maintain a systematic program of 
guidance counseling which will 
consistently screen prospective music 
teachers in order that teachers have 
an in-depth preparation for the type 
of position for which they are most 
suited by ability, personality, 
background, and interest. Ihis 



program should be concerned with 
both personal and musical 
qualifications. Performance, interest, 
and scholarship are, of course, 
significant factors, as is actual work 
experience. Significant weaknesses in 
some candidates' qualifications often 
do not show up until these students 
have spent many years preparing for a 
profession to which they are not really 
suited. As early as the sophomore 
year, some form of internship in 
classrooms at the elementary and 
secondary school levels might be 
offered to potential candidates. This 
experience can make subsequent 
methods and practice teaching 
propams much more meaningful than 
would otherwise be the case. 

Music Coordinators 

Maintenance of teacher competence 
and program quality requires constant 
effort and leadership. For large- and 
medium-sized districts, the leadership 
of a qualified music coordinator is 
essential. Smaller districts, whose 
needs are just as great, may find it 
necessary to turn to alternative 
measures, such as intradistrict support 
and utilization of a music coordinator. 
The services of the county music 
coordinator may be sought by the 
smallest districts that qualify for direct 
services. 

Music Specialists 

According to the Music Educators 
National Conference (MENC), 
specialist is defined as "a skilled 
teacher whose preparation includes 
substantial work in music leading to 
those competencies that have been 
suggested by the MENC Commission 
on Icachcr Education. \h\s would 
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include the person who has a music 
education degree as well as. one v/ho 
may have a strong major or minor/'^ 

Music specialists can provide the 
necessary expertise for competent 
implementation of quality music 
programs. Such programs recognize: 

• The necessity for the establish- 
ment of music objectives which 
meet district goals 

^ The value of aesthetic education 
in the lives of individuals 

« The significance of the level of 
instruction provided by specialists 

* The value of providing a music 
specialist for every 600 students 
enrolled in the district 

Staff Development 

Music specialists and curriculum 
coordinators may provide an added 
dimension to the music program by 
jointly planning and implementing a 
regular program of in-service training 
for cJassroom teachers. The need for 
such in-service training has increased 
considerably over the past decade 
because of changes in elementary 
teacher preparation requirements 
which have minimized the need for 
college courses in elementary music 
methods for credentialing. Thus, great 
numbers of teachers are entering the 
field without having had at least one 
methods course in elementary 
classroom music. 

In-seivice raining programs can 
draw on the expertise of district music 
specialists as well as guest clinicians 
from neighboring school districts, 
colleges, or universities. Professional 
musicians may also provide expertise 
and give focus to specific areas within 
certain in-service training offerings. In 
addition, community music institutions 
and agencies may be willing to plan 
cooperatively with school districts to 
provide enrichment opportunities for 
teachers. In all instances when outside 
expertise is sought, great care must be 
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taken to integrate these resources with 
the goals of the staff development 
program and the music curriculum. 

Other resources within the district 
should be assessed, also. A survey of 
faculties may reveal teachers with 
sufficient background and training in 
music who may be willing to share 
their expertise through in-service 
training programs In addition, these 
teachers may serve as resource persons 
for idea exchange programs, teaching 
strategies, and service on special 
committees. 

Community Resources 

Educators should take advantage of 
the musical resources that can be 
found in most communities. Adults 
who are not necessarily professional 
performers are often sufficiently 
trained to be able to share their 
expertise with students. Professionals 
or former professionals are often 
willing to volunteer their services. 
Visiting musicians can enhance and 
bring into focus concepts already 
introduced in the regular instructional 
program. Music educators should, 
therefore, survey their communities for 
musicians, both professional and 
amateur, who would be willing to 
present musical performances or 
lectures; encourage their students to 
take advantage of the musical 
performances in formal and informal 
community concerts; bring into the 
schools local guest artists and 
clinicians to work and perform with 
students; and work with their local 
musicians' union to encourage the use 
of the Music Performance Trust Fund 
(where available) to present in-school 
concerts. 

Live Performances 

Because of their convenience and 
easy availability, b' th the record 
player and television set have been 
primary sources of aur il and visual 
experiences for most children. 
However, neither one can take the 
place of live performances. Especially 
in this age of mechanization, children 
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need to experience the personal 
contact between the performer and the 
audience. Live performances of music 
relate the creator and viewer of the 
experience on an intimate basis and 
add an important dimension to the 
students' responses. Both pre- and 
postconcert involvement or related 
experiences magnify liv3 concert 
benefits. 

Promoting the greatest possible 
interaction between school music 
education and the mo^.t musically 
significant activities generated by the 
community is important. No matter 
how modest community resources may 
be, the best that is available can be 
helpful 

Artists-in-Schools Programs 

In recent years the practice of 
having artists perform and teach in 
schools has increased. Projects funded 
by the National Endowment for the 
Arts and the California Arts Council 
have provided Artists-in-Schools (AIS) 
opportunities for schools previously 
unable to provide such programs. 

The intent of the AIS program is to 
••(1) enhance children's powers of 
perception and their abilities to 
express themselves and communicate 
creatively by using tools and skills 
they would not otherwise develop; and 
(2) provide an opportunity for artists 
to function in schools and 
communities in a manner and under 
circumstances conducive to their own 
artistic development/'^ 

Plans for AIS may vary from 
district to district and school to 
school However, the most effective 
programs are ones which provide 
highly specialized experiences which 
extend and enrich the regular 
curriculum. Strong support systems 
which provide for careful preplanning, 
practical scheduling, artist-teacher 
orientation, and a systematic plan for 
communication, documentation, and 
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evaluation further guarantee quality 
programs. 

Quality AIS projects may have a 
very positive impact on school music 
programs when music educators and 
professional musicians work 
cooperatively to broaden the 
experiences and perspectives of 
students and teachers. 

Students with Special Needs 

Music education offers enrichment 
for the lives of students with special 
needs, ranging from the gifted to 
those in special education programs. 

Gifted and Talented Students 

A report from MENC states that: 
"Gifted and talented students arc 
capable of a high level of response to 
musical experiences that are both 
emotionally compelling and 
intellectually challenging.'''^ 

To challenge the intellect and refine 
the skills of gifted and talented 
students, music educators must 
provide musical experiences and 
opportunities to meet the more 
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advanced needs of such students. The 
following opportunities may be 
provided for students within the 
context of the regular school program: 

• Providing a thorough education 
in the basic fundamentals of 
music 

• Providing opportunities to 
perform in a variety of situations 

• Encouraging participation in 
musical ensembles 

• Providing opportunities to acquire 
skills in secondary performance 
areas 

• Giving recognition when others 
are granted awards for academic 
and athletic accomplishments 

• Providing opportunities to exert 
musical leadership 

As schools further consider pro- 
grams whic i extend and enrich the 
educational opportunities for their 
gifted and talented stude"ts, they may 
choose from a number of options. 
Such staffing and programming might 
include any or all of the following: 

Individualized instruction 
Advanced placement opportunities 
Artists-in-residence 
Teacher assistants 
Nongraded classroom organization 
Specialized groupings 
School/ conservatory consortia 
School/ symphony orchestra 
cooperative plans 

• School/ professional chorale 
cooperative plans 

• School-within-a-school 

Programs on an advanced level 
should provide specific experiences 
which meet the needs of students who 
plan to pursue music as a career. The 
performance level of young musicians 
today far exceeds the level of a scant 
20 years ago. Therefore^ students 
should be encouraged and assisted in 
performing at their highest level of 
attainment. Other students who 
embrace music performance as an 
avocation, a means for enriching life, 
and as a leisure-time pursuit should 
be encouraged as well to continue 



advancing in the development of 
performance skills. 

Special Education 

The content of music instruction 
can be essentially the same for 
children with disabilities as it is for 
their peers. The rate at which they 
learn and respond may be different. 
In many instances, however, 
handicapped children may participate 
in the same activities and cn\ry the 
same experiences in regular classroom 
settings. 

Educational opportunities in music 
for such students should allow for 
their specialized needs, as teachers 
nurture and guide these students' 
musical skills and talents. Trained 
specialists in music therapy can also 
provide an added dimension to 
programs of music for the 
handicapped. 

In some instances current music 
education books include specific 
suggestions for activities that are 
appropriate for mainstreaming 
situations. 

Multicultural Education 

Provisions should be made to 
identify and make accessible to 
students the variety of music in world 
cultures to enrich music education. 
Experiencing the richness and diversity 
of the world's music deepens a child's 
perception of various cultures. Every 
student's heritage is a rich resource 
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for music studies. Musical learning 
should not be confined lo the limited 
acceptance of only the European 
model, but should extend to the 
cultural heritage of all people. 

According to the Music Educators 
Journal, "The excitement of exploring 
other people^s ways of life ought to be 
opened up to schoolchildren. Then 
familiarity can replace strangeness; 
respect (and understanding) can 
replace fear."'o The Music Framework 
for California Public Schools states 
that every effort should be made to 
research and use authentic examples 
of music produced by various cuUures. 
It is of the utmost importance, how- 
ever, that all music to be included 
in the music education program be 
studied first and foremost as expressive 
sound; i.e., for its aesthetic value." 

Careers in Music 

Career education programs in music 
must keep pace with the current trend 
to infuse career education into the 
curriculum at every level. Not only 
should these programs become a part 
of a child's education on an ongoing 
basis, but plans for such programs 
should incorporate music career 
programs in such a way that they 
are a natural component, not a last- 
minute afterthought. 

Traditionally, music career infor- 
mation has been limited to that which 
has had to do with performance or 
teaching careers in music. Music 
horizons now present unlimited oppor- 
tunities that need to be explored with 
students. 

Currently, career education is 
initiated much earlier than in the past, 
with career awareness programs 
beginning at the elementary level. All 
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too often, however, these new 
programs provide very limited 
information. Career education 
coordinators and music educators 
must work together to raise the 
awareness level about careers in 
music. Not only should students be 
made aware of the expanding 
opportunities, but parents, school 
counselors, principals, and district 
level administrators need current, 
relevant information about the rich 
possibilities of music and music-related 
careers. Lloyd Schmidt states, "Career 
education in music can bring relevance 
to the music lesson. Special classes or 
programs may not be necessary, but a 
broad concept of awareness is 
advocated from kindergarten through 
adult education in which the student 
can encounter the real world of music 
in all of its manifestations. 

Career education in music should 
not be limited to mere perusal of lists 
and job counseling. It should become 
interwoven in the curriculum so that 
information and experiences provide a 
rich knowledge base for the student. 
Career education can be a meaningful 
component of music educat-on 
programs from the elementary level 
through the secondary level and 
beyond. 
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F>aluation of Student Progress 

In determining goals and objectives 
for any instructional program, 
educators realize that the objectives 
also are standards by which individual 
student progress can be measured. 
Therefore, a school's plan for 
systematic evaluation will call for a 
clear statement of objectives 
appropriate for that school. 

Because of the subjective nature of 
music, student progress often appears 
only in student attitudes and 
participation during regular cla.ss 
activities. Teacher-made checklists then 
become the instruments of assessment. 
Testing of skill development will be 
based on teacher observation of 
performances, whether individually or 
in groups. Acquisition of factual 
knowledge can be tested by mure 
traditional means. However, all 
assessments must take into consider- 
ation the cultural backgrounds and 
experiences of the students in order to 
ensure that the expectations are 
realistic. 

Knvironment, Materials, 
and Equipment 

An effective music program requires 
quality materials and equipment as 
well as a variety of instructional 
settinrjs. Sufficient up-to-date 
instructional materials and ample 
resource materials are critical to the 
needs of school music programs. In 
addition, there are certain basic needs 
that must be met for equipment, 
space, location, and acoustics. 

Selection Guidelines 

Guidelines and procedures should be 
developed by districts to ensure ih n 
high quality materials, equipment, 
instructional media, and facilities are 
provided. A selection committee can 
be formed to study and evaluate these 
items and to make recommendations 
for pure} 'ses. Such a committee 
should include persons who have an 
understanding of the needs in the area 



under consideration (vocal, 
instrumental, general, elementary, and 
so forth). In addition, the committee 
must be given ample time to ;"crform 
its duties. 

The selection committee should 
consider taking the following steps: 

• Study district philosophy and goal 
statements for music education. 

• Consult district courses of study 
as well as the instructional guides 
for instruction in music. 

• Refer to the state music 
framework. Use as references the 
*'Music Criteria for Evaluation of 
Instructional Materials," in the 
appendix of this document, and 
current professional music 
education association literature. 

• Conduct a needs survey for the 
school or district. 

• Inventory available material, 
equipment, instruments, and 
survey facihUes. 

• Establish criteria for selecting 
materials and equipment. 

Those who make the final selection 
of materials, equipment, and facilities 
should measure the following factors 
against the criteria that have been 
established. 

Classroom Materials 

With rising costs, a realistic 
appraisal must be made of the kinds 
of material needed in the classroom. 
Publishers, for instance, might 
consider offering alternative or 
optional plans that provide ungraded 
books that contain materials 
appropriate for various experiential, 
maturational, cultural, and interest 
levels. 

The following recommendations 
suggest options which may supplement 
the current practices ol schools and 
districts: 

• Adhere to the established cycle 
for regular purchase of 
state-adopted textbooks. 

• Invest in one copy of all the 
teachers' manuals and records for 
all of the music series at each 




grade level so that teachers have 
a wider choice in selecting the 
material. Provide carts for conve- 
nient transportation of the 
supplies. 

• Compile a master file of 
instructional materials from which 
teachers may choose. Code the 
file according to use and relate it 
to curriculum guidelines. 

• Communicate to teachers the 
availability of resources on 
district, county, and state levels. 

• Offer the necessary staff 
development for teachers, 
coordinators, and administrators 
on the use of state-adopted 
materials. 

Facilities for Music Education 

Planners should give special 
consideration to unique facility 
requirements of music education, such 
as: 

• Ample, serviceable, and secure 
storage space 

• Appropriate rehearsal space for 
both vocal and instrumental needs 

• Appropriate areas for individual 
and small group practice 

Specific characteristics for both 
basic and quality programs in music 
are outlined in publications from the 
Music Educators National Conference. 
Examples are Planning and Equipping 
Educational Music Facilities'^^ Music 
Buildings, Rooms, and Equipment;^^ 
and The School Music Program: 
Description and Standards. These 
documents provide information which 
will assist planners in determining 
such matters as appropriate dimen- 
sions, room essentials, types of rooms, 
desired number of rooms, and 
acoustical considerations. 



Equipment for a Program 

To achieve the objectives of a music 
program, one should select good 
quality equipment. In addition, an 
adequate budget must be provided for 
the maintenance, repair, and necessary 
replacement of equipment. 

Standards for selecting equipment 
are described in the publications that 
were previously cited from the Music 
Educators National Conference. 

Quality of Classroom Instruments 

The quality of classroom 
instruments is often inferior. The 
rigorous use that has often been made 
of these instruments is one reason for 
lack of concern about them. If the 
only purpose of an instrument is to 
give a student something to do, then 
a noisemaker is all that is needed; 
however, if instruments are to be used 
for developing sensitive aural 
perception and for creating music, the 
quality of the instrument is of the 
utmost importance. 

Conclusion to Chapter 4 

It should be emphasized that this 
framework recommends music 
education programs that have 
substance. Effective programs are 
organized systematically and 
sequentially and in a manner that will 
promote a gradually developing 
understanding and appreciation of all 
of the aspects of music and skills with 
which to perform and create music. 

This framework is based on the 
idea that music education should, 
indeed, be aesthetic education. 



'^Harold Geerdes, Planning and Equipping 
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Program: Description and Standards. Reston, Va.: 
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Chapter 5 



Visual arts education is basic to 
developing fully literate citizens. 
Educators should work to help 
students reach a level of visual 
aesthetic literacy which gives them an 
understanding of the communicative 
nature of the visual arts and which 
provides them with expressive and 
intellectual skills. The visual arts 
communicate forcefully and directly. 
Students who identify and master the 
symbolic structure of visual arts 
possess the ability to speak to that 
part of themselves and others that is 
not dependent on the coding and 
decoding of verbal language. This is 
particularly important in our society, 
where more information is transmitted 
visually than verbally. 

Students who participate in the 
visual arfs develop a structure for 
responding to and symbolizing their 
experi< nces. These encounters lead to 
the formation of enduring attitudes, 
values, and satisfactions. Students will 
begin to derive pleasure from their 
accomplishments as they gain 



flexibility and confidence from having 
direct experiences with the visual arts. 

The visual arts should be included 
in the school curriculum as learning 
to see aesthetically, as the creative 
experience of producing artwork, as a 
study of the heritage of art, and as 
the critical study of art forms. 
Students should have opportunities to 
experience all four of these content 
areas within the context of their 
general education, from kindergarten 
through high school. There are times 
when the visual arts, to maintain the 
integrity of the discipline, should be 
taught separately; and there are also 
times when they may reasonably be 
related to another art form or general 
subject field. Teachers with limited 
time and resources will want to find 
opportunities for interrelating art as 
well as treating it as a separate 
discipline with its own body of 
knowledge and skills. 

The visual arts are also a part of 
basic learning. They provide 
opportunities for self-discovery and 
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creative expression for all students. 
Students in special programs also 
benefit from experiences in the visual 
arts. Artistically and/ or mentally 
gifted and talented minors, children 
with special needs, and those in 
bilingual-bicultural programs require 
learning opportunities that enable 
them to develop and expand their 
visual and aesthetic potentials. 

This framework should help 
educators in all disciplines fulfill their 
responsibilities to teach visual as well 
as verbal skills to all students. It is 
intended for use by all educators, not 
just art specialists. As a resource, the 
framework should assist school staff, 
advisory committees, and others to 
develop visual arts curricula, organize 
teacher preparatii i programs, evaluate 
instructional materials for visual arts 
education, and plan programs to 
involve students in all of the arts. 

Recent educational research strongly 
supports the teaching of the visual 
arts in every classroom to every child. 
As teachers broaden their knowledge 
of the visual arts and arc encouraged 
by successful experiences with 
students, they gain competency in 
working with the discipline. 

Teaching the visual arts requires a 
commitment to students and to an 
educational program that promotes 
imaginative thinking and values 
aesthetic responsiveness. 

Selected Visual Arts 1 erms 

In this framework specific 'crms are 
used to distinguish parts of the 
underlying structures of the visual 
arts. Design is an overarching concept 
that denotes a eompp^hensive scheme, 
plan, conception, or organization: the 
arrangement of independent parts to 
form a coordinated whole. This 
formal organization is achieved 
through the use and interrelationship 
of elements and principles. They are 
referred to as elements and prineiples 
of (lesifjn or art elements and 
principles ofdesifin or composition. 

These desii^n elements, which are 



the content of most aesthetic 
perception activities, include: 

Color Visual sensation dependent 
on the reflection or absorption of 
light from a given surface (hue, value, 
and intensity being the primary 
characteristics). 

Line - An identifiable path of a 
point moving in space, it can vary in 
width, direction, and length. 

Value Light and dark; the 
gradations of light and dark on the 
surface of objects. 

Shape -A two-dimensional area or 
plane that may be organic or 
inorganic, free-form or geometric, 
open or clowsed, natural, or of human 
origin. 

Form A three-dimensional volume 
with the same qualities as shape, or 
the illusion of three dimensions. 

Texture -The surface quality of 
materials, either actual (tactile) or 
visual. 

Other term^ which are not usually 
classified as design elements but are 
often used by artists to describe visual 
qualities further include: 

Mass - The actual or implied 
physical bulk, weight, and density of 
three-dimensional forms occupying real 
or suggested spatial depth. 

Space A volume available for 
occupation by a form; an extent, 
measurable or infinite, that can be 
understood as an area or distance, 
one capable of being used negatively 
and positively. 

Volume Any three-dimensional 
quantity that is bound or enclosed, 
whether solid or void. 

Principles of desif^n which are the 
subject matter lor most formal 
analysis activities include: 

• Balance An equ iibriuni of 
similar, opposing, or contrasting 
Ucniciits tlial together create a 
unity. 
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• Symmary A balance in which 
elements are ahke and will appear 
to demand one another as a line 
that falls in one direction 
demands a line thai falls in 
another direction. 

• Asymmetry A balance achieved 
through the use of unequal parts 
or elements. 

• Contrast' Use of opposites in 
close proximity (light and dark, 
rough and smooth). 

• Dominance - The difference in 
importance or emphasis of one 
aspect in relation to all other 
aspects of a design. 

• Repetition The recurrence of 
elements ai regular intervals. 

• Rhythm Tne regular repetition 
of particular forms or stresses; 
also, the sujjestion of motion by 
recurrent forms. 

• Theme and variation Some 
dominant feature repeated with 
variations to give the work its 
dominant character. 

Unity—The distinguishable units or 
elements that seem to belong to each 
other so that each contributes 
something to the functioning of the 
whole. 




In component one, the term 
aesthetic perception is used to 
designate a specific aspect of 
perception. It refers to learning to see 
the world metaphorically as well as 
directly; e.g., a tree may be viewed as 
a symbol which expresses majesty or 
sombcrness in contrast to a source of 
wood for building a structure. 

In component three, **Visual Arts 
Heritage,'' the term style denotes a 
family of characteristics when applied 
to a pcr.od or school in art. Style is 
an individual mode of expression of 
an artist. 

Components, Goals, and 
Objectives for Students 
in Visual Arts Education 

The components used throughout 
this framework relate directly to the 
goals and objectives of a program in 
visual arts education. 

This organizational base for 
curriculum development includes: 

Component One: Aesthetic 
Perception —Visual and Tactile 

Goal I. To develop and expand 
aesthetic perception in students so that 
they may: 

• Increase aesthetic awareness of 
visual and tactile qualities in 
works of art, nature, events, and 
objects within the total 
environment. 

• See the world directly and 
metaphorically by perceiving the 
physical world in terms of visual 
and tactile images and symbols 
which are unique to the visual 
arts. 

Component Two: Creative 

Expression-^Artistic Knowledge 

and Skills 

Goal II. To develop and expand 
visual arts knowledge aiui skills to 
express ideas imaginatively, students 
must be able to: 
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• Acquire artistic skills to express 
and communicate responses to 
experiences. 

• Recognize the importance of 
personal experiences and respect 
the originality in their own visual 
expressions and in the artwork of 
others. 

• Develop manipulative and 
organizational skills in using 
visual arts media effectivel> to 
translate ideas, feelings, and 
values. 

Component Three: Visual Arts 
Heritage-^Historical and Cultural 

Goal 111. To acquire knowledge of 
historical and cultural developments 
which occur as a result of varying 
needs and aesthetic points of view, 
students will be able to; 

• Study a variety of artwoiks and 
accomplishments of contemporary, 
historic, and prehistoric cultures. 

• Understand that art reflects, 
records, and shapes history and 
plays a role in every culture. 

• Gain an understanding of their 
creative abilities and their artistic 
heritage within the context of a 
comprehensive world view. 

• Clarify their own aesthetic values 
and learn to appreciate differences 
in the aesthetic values of others. 




Component Four: Aesthetic 
Valuing— Analysis, Interpretation, 
and Judgment 

Goal IV. To develop a base for 
making informed aesthetic judgments, 
students will be able to: 

• Make informed responses to 
works of art, nature, and other 
objects within the total 
environment by using objective 
criteria for analysis, interpretation, 
and judgment. 

• Derive meaning and value from 
experiences by making and 
justifying judgments about 
aesthetic qualities in works of art 
and other objects within the total 
environment. 

• Use analysis, interpretation, and 
judgment about visual relation- 
ships based on learned aesthetic 
values to improve art production. 

Developmental Level Charts 

The following charts are a matrix 
based on the four components for 
visual arts education. Vertically, the 
level columns present a selected group 
of competencies to be achieved by 
students at a given level. Horizontally, 
the columns show a group of 
sequential competencies basic to the 
selection and organization of 
instructional content designed for 
students to acnieve specific objectives. 

The three levels should be seen as 
illustrative learning competencies, 
where Level 1 is the beginning stage 
of learning at any age. Level II is the 
intermediate stage of learning, and 
Level 111 is the advanced stage in the 
visual arts experience. 

The examples are intended as 
guidelines for teachers and district 
curriculum developers to illustrate 
some of the steps by which the goals 
and objectives ( i visual arts education 
can be reached. 
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Goal I: To develop and expand aesthetic perception 
Objectives: Students will be able to: 

• Increase aesthetic awareness of visual and tactile qualities in works oi art, nature, events, and objects within the 
total environment, 

• See the world directly and metaphorically by perceiving the physical world in terms of visual and tactile images 
and symbols which are unique to the visual arts. 



Sequential Overview 

Students need consistent 
instructional opportunities to 
examine a wide variety of forms 
that are natural and of human 
origin to develop aesthetic 
perception. As they interact with 
these forms, students will rellect 
upon and talk about their 
observations and feelings to 
become more perceptive of the 
aesthetic qualities. Through these 
encounters, the range and amount 
of aesthetic responses are 
increased and enriched. 



Students at level 1! will 
participate in a wide range of 
experiences designed to develop 
and extend their abilities to 
identify images and symbols in 
works of art, natural events, and 
objects within the total 
environment that arc appreciated 
in and for themselves. 



Level III students will retine their 
aesthetic perception. They will 
extend their ways of seeing by 
learning to select, analyze, and 
enjoy qualities within works of 
art, nature, and objects in the 
total environment that can be 
characterized as aesthetic. This 
process of selecting, analyzing, 
and enjoying is basic to the 
making of informed aesthetic 
judgments. 



Conmt/SkUi^ 



Level I 



Level II 



Level III 



Recognize design 
elements* 



Recognize and discriminate among 
the visual characteristics of the 
design elements (line, color, value, 
shape, texture, and space) in 
forms that are natural and of 
human origin. 



Make finer discriminations about 
patterns of light and shadow, 
surface treatments, and the 
interrelationships of these and 
other design elements when 
responding to forms that are 
natural and of human origin. 



Demonstrate ability to make 
refined and subtle discriminations 
when analyzing the interrelation- 
ships of the elements and principles 
of design. 
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Component One^Continued 




See underlying Observe the specific details of 

structures. design principles (e.g., repetition, 

rhythm, balance, and variation on 
a theme) in forms that are natural 
and of human origin to sense 
their underlying structures. 



Discriminate Obser\ 2 that objects and things 

visual characteristics. look different under varying 

conditions, such as light, position, 

motion. 



Recognize variety Describe imaginative ways to 

in visual and aesthetically perceive works of art, 

tactile characteristics. nature, and objects in the total 

environment. 



Categorize visual 
and tactile 
characteristics. 



Describe ideas and feelings when 
observing the visual and tactile 
qualities in works of art, nature, 
events, and objects within the 
total environment. 



Lmf0l fit 



Recognize and compare the 
three-dimensional composition 
details of forms that are natural 
and of human origin, as seen 
from various viewpoints and 
angles, to become more perceptive 
of their underlying structures. 



Categorize and analyze the 
three-dimensional qualities of 
forms that are natural and of 
human origin to become more 
aware of the function and purpose 
of their underlying structures. 



Identify other effects or visual 
impressions that result from 
changes, such as unusual 
positioning of objects and things 
in space. 



Predict effects on visual 
impressions that result from 
changes in such conditions as 
light, distance, atmosphere, 
position, recurring motion, and 
new technologies; e.g., lasers and 
holograms. 



Describe imaginative or alternative 
ways of perceiving the 
environment to break stereotyped 
images. 



Describe imaginative ways to 
perceive aesthetically, such as 
taking multiple or many-faceted 
views of objects; inventing new 
labels and position.s for objects 
and things; and speculating or 
how works of art, nature, and 
objects in the total environment 
could look. 



Describe visual and tactile 
qualities and how they are 
organized in works of art, nature, 
and objects within the total 
envirorunent. 



Identify and describe visual and 
tactile qualities that exist in 
significant works of art and 
analyze how they are organized to 
communicate expressive content. 
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Respond aesthetically 
to visual and tactile 
characteristics. 



Discuss impressions of works of 
art, nature, events, and objects 
within the total environment using 
descriptors that identify observed 
visual and tactile characteristics. 



Analyze aesthetic 
perceptions. 



L0V01 II 



Level III 



Use descriptors, similes, and 
metaphors to describe unique 
visual and tactile characteristics 
observed in works of art, nature, 
and objects within the tota! 
environment. 



Use descriptors, analogies, and 
metaphors to describe unique 
interrelationships observed in 
works of art, nature, and objects 
in the total environment. 



Compare differences between 
general perceptions used in 
everyday living and aesthetic 
perception. 



Analyze the unique characteristics 
of aesthetic perception as 
compared to those of general 
perception as they reflect upon 
the quality of everyday life. 
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ArtlBtIc Knowledge and Skills 



Goal II: To develop and expand visual arts knowledge and skills to express ideas imaginatively 
Objectives: Students will be able to: 

• Acquire artistic skills to express and communicate responses to experiences. 

• Recognize the importance of personal experiences and respect :he originality in their own visual expressions 
and in the artwork of others. 

• Develop manipulative and organizational skills in using visual arts media effectively to translate ideas, 
feelings, and values. 



Sequential Overview 

Throughout Level I» students 
engage in drawing, painting, 
designing, sculpting, constructing, 
printmaking, and crafts. These 
activities involve the process of 
selecting, arranging, and decision 
making. Students will need a wide 
variety of experiences with art 
media. Information on the careers 
in the visual arts should be 
introduced. 



Students at Level II will continue 
to work with such visual arts 
processes as drawing and painting, 
constructing, printmaking, crafts, 
graphics, film animation, and 
environmental design. They will 
increase their skills in working 
with art media to express ideas, 
feelings, and values. Originality 
should be an essential require- 
ment. Students will also continue 
to develop knowledge related to 
careers in the visual arts. 



Visual arts experience for Level 
111 students includes opportunities 
to broaden special art interests 
and to continue the process of 
transforming personal experiences 
into art forms. They should refine 
their skills in working with art 
media and learn to value their 
own efforts to think imaginatively. 
Some will consider the possibility 
of art careers as a professional 
field of work. 
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Level /// 



Use artistic skills. 



Demonstrate ability to use 
drawing and painting techniques 
to organize and depict ideas, 
feelings, and moods. 



Demonstrate ability to use 
drawing and painting techniques 
(shading, brush drawing, dry and 
wet brush, or mixed media) to 
organize and depict ideas, feelings, 
and moods. 



Demonstrate a control of drawing 
and painting techniques that adds 
craftsmanship to the personal 
statement. 
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Apply design elements 
and principles. 



Demonstrate ability to design by 
using overlapping shapes, 
variation in lines, colors, sizes, 
and textures to work with such 
design principles as balance, 
dominance, and repetition. 



Express three* 

dimensional 

qualities. 



Demonstrate ability to model, to 
construct by joining forms, and to 
carve by taking away material. 



Create in 
print media. 



Make a print using either built-up 
or carved surfaces to make 
impressions on another surface 



Create in 
craft media. 



Demonstrate ability to work with 
such craft pro cesses as weaving, 
modeling, and stitchery to make 
objects that demonstrate begin- 
ning levels of craftsmanship. 
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Demonstrate ability to design 
objects and things used in 
everyday living, such as fabrics, 
wrapping paper, tools, furniture, 
and mechanical devices using 
design elements and such 
principles as repetition, balance, 
and variations on a theme. 



Demonstrate ability to design 
using elements and principles of 
design to solve environmental, 
industrial, and commercial 
problems in creative ways. 



Demonstrate ability to model 
shapes into representational and 
abstract objects; to construct by 
joining a variety of forms to 
make objects and simple 
sculptures; and to carve by using 
hand tools to directly cut away 
materials using three-^dimensional 
mediu. 



Demonstrate ability to model by 
using add-on and sculptural 
techniques, such as scoring and 
combining forms; to construct 
through the use of techniques, 
such as soldering, bending, 
molding, and welding; and to 
carve, using hand and machine 
tools. 



Make a relief or intaglio print by 
using such design elements as 
combinations of shapes, colors, 
lines, and textures and such 
'osign principles as balance, 
dominance, and unity. 



Produce a print using woodcut, 
etching, lithography, or serigraph 
process to develop a concept 
using various techniques involving 
variation in thickness or thinness 
of line. 



Demonstrate ability to apply 
design elements and principles, 
using skills in craftsmanship in 
such craft pro( esses as weaving, 
constructing, stitchery, batik, or 
jewelry. 



Produce a craft object, using the 
knowledge of elements and 
principles of design, the 
characteristics of the medium, the 
requirements for functional use, 
and the technical skills involved in 
good craftsmanship. 



Component Two—Continued 




Create in the 
graphic arts* 



Produce graphic symbols, signs, 
and posters using design elements 
and such principles as balance 
and contrast to communicate 
ideas and feelings. 



Create in the 
photographic 
medium* 



Illustrate with a camera such 
concepts as selective subject 
matter and the effect of light and 
motion on visual images. 



Utilize environ- 
mental design. 



Demonstrate ability to arrange 
objects in space. 



Recognize career 
opportunities. 



Understand that careers in the 
visual arts exist and that artists 
use knowledge to create works of 
art and objects used in everyday 
living. 
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Produce graphic symbols, signs, 
posters, or wall designs to 
communicate an idea, sell a 
product, or create a decorative 
effect. 



Produce a graphic design, using 
lettering and illustration to 
communicate to a specific 
audience; plan and execute 
two-dimensional wall designs to 
create optical illusion or spatial 
impact. 



Produce still photographs, film, 
television, or animation sequences, 
utilizing design elements and such 
design principles as rhythm, 
variation on a theme, and balance 
to communicate ideas of realism, 
illusion of movement, or story 
content. 



Demonstrate the ability to utilize 
design elements and principle's 
with still photography, 
filmmaking, television, or 
animation sequences to 
communicate ideas of reality, 
fantasy, history, or contemporary 
problems and issues. 



Produce an environmental design, 
using elements and principles of 
design to illustrate new ways to 
organize space. 



Demonstrate the ability to use 
design elements and principles to 
plan an imaginative environment 
accommodating different 
life-styles. 



Identify and investigate the range 
of visual arts careers and the 
knowledge, skills, and attitudes 
required to work effectively. 



Evaluate educational opportunities 
in the visual arts and prepare a 
portfolio of original artwork. 



H$tlUige'---HlBtorlcal and Cultural 

Goal HI: To acquire knowledge of historical and cultural developments which occur as a result of varying needs and 
aesthetic points of view 

Objectives: Students will be able to: 

• Study a variety of artworks and accomplishments ol contemporary, historic, and prehistoric cultures. 

• Understand th"* art reflects, records, and shapes history and plays a role in every culture, 

• Gain an understanding of their creative abilities and their artistic heritage within the context of a comprehen- 
sive world view, 

• Clarify their own aesthetic values and learn to appreciate differences in the aesthetic values of others. 




Sequential Overview 

Students at Level I should learn 
about art heritage in terms of 
eontemporary times and places, 
Learning about artists, their 
contributions, and ways of 
eommunieating cultural values and 
beliefs of people through the 
visual arts will be essential areas 
for study. 



Students at Level II will add to 
their general knowledge ol art 
heritage hy learning that each 
culture has its own aesthetic 
values. Lhe creative art eftorts of 
a culture (the paintings, 
architecture, ritual artifacts, and 
objects used for daily living) are 
influenced by the culture's 
aesthetic values as well as b\' 
social, political, and economic 
factors. An important learning 
outcome from this study should 
be a deeper appreciation of their 
own aesthetic values and those of 
other people and cultures. 



A study of art heritage should 
give Level III students deeper 
insights into the role that the 
visual arts have played in the 
development of cultures 
throughout the world. Learning to 
clarify their own aesthetic values 
and appreciate differences in the 
values of others is a fundamental 
part of this study. Lhe roles and 
contributions that artists and 
other people with speciali/ed arts 
interests have made and the 
development of style by individual 
artists are representative of 
content areas to be studied. 
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Level III 



Recognb^e varying 
cultural themes. 



Identify themes in selected works 
of art fro.n various cultures. 



Idenii.V some of the symbols that 
different cultures use to portray 
common themes. 



C'^mpare a theme in works of art 
from different cultures. 
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Component Three—Continued 




Analyze the 
creative process. 



Describe a variety of visual art 
forms produced, using the 
vocabulary of visual arts media. 



Recognize the 
artist's role. 



Recognize work produced by 
individual artists. 



Recognize varying 
cultural styles. 



Identify artworks of the same 
style from a group of artworks. 



Discriminate 
national cultural 
styles* 



Recognize style i:i selected 
contemporary American works of 
an. 



Recognize the 
function of 
visual arts in 
a community. 



Describe ways that people are 
involved in the visual arts within 
a community. 
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Recognize that artists, such as 
painters, sculptors, architects, 
designers, filmmakers, and crafts- 
people often make art by 
conceiving an idea, elaborating 
and refining it, and finally giving 
form to the idea with art media. 



III 



Recognise differences between 
ways that artists talk or write 
about the creative process and 
their work and ways that 
historians, curators, critics, and 
anthropologists describe particular 
works. 



Recognize the role of artists in 
the community. 



Identify the role of artists who 
have achieved regional, national, 
and international recognition and 
ways that their works have 
influenced thinking. 



Recognize that works of art have 
a general cultural style that 
reflects the people's values, beliefs, 
particular ways of perceiving the 
world, and levels of technology. 



Identify the general style and 
period of major works of art and 
relate social, political, and 
economic factors that influenced 
the works. 



Identify works of art selected 
from various American ethnic 
backgrounds which illustrate 
variation in style. 



Discuss contemporary style trends 
in American art as reflections of 
diverse developments in our 
culture. 



Identify uses of the visual arts in 
business and industry, including 
architectural and commercial 
design, advertising, television, film, 
and the art careers associated wiih 
all of these forms. 



Identify the variety of an forms 
used m business and industry and 
the vocational and professional 
fields used to communicate these 
forms. 




Recognize visual 
arts firoiti 
world cultures. 



Recognize selected works of art 
ffom a variety of world cultures- 
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Distin uish among art from major 
cultural areas of the world, 
including Europe, Africa, Latin 
America, and Asia, and from 
different periods in time. 



Analyze differences in media used 
by various cultures and relate 
these findings to visual arts 
' achievements. 
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Goal IV: To develop a base for making informed aesthetic judgments 
Objectives: Students will be able to: 

• Make informed responses to works of art, nature, and other objcUs within the total environment by using 
objective criteria for analysis, interpretation, and judgment. 

• Derive meaning and value from experiences by making and justifying judgments about aesthetic qualities in 
works of art and other objects within the total environment. 

• Use analysis, interpretation, and judgment about visual relationships based on learned aesthetic values to 
improve art production. 



Sequential Overview 

Aesthetic perception involves 
Irarning to see in the manner of 
the artist, through direct 
interactions with the environment, 
popular and serious works of art 
and objects used Un' daily living. 
Students at Level I develop 
aesthctie perceptions by learning 
lo use such thinking skills as 
observation, discrimination, 
comparison, contrast, and 
imagination. Classroom instruction 
in these early aesthetic interactions 
provides a base for making 
informed judgments. 



Developing the ability to make 
aesthetic responses requires 
consistent interactions with work 
of art, nature, and objects in the 
total environment. Students need 
opportunities to build their 
capabilities in learning to analyze, 
compare, and search for 
relationships as a means of 
continually learning to make more 
informed judgments. Learning to 
talk about works of art requires 
opportunities and encouragement 
to use language in expressive 
wavs at Level 11. 



Level III students will develop a 
degree of expertise in learning to 
make informed aesthet': 
responses. They should work in 
greater detail with questions of 
meaning as they interact with 
t'leir ^,^\\\ art and works of art by 
professional artists. Students' 
interests in individual artists and 
their art forms should be 
encouraged and shared so that 
insights into aesthetic responses 
are broadened and enhanced. 



Cont$nt/Sklll$ 
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LbvbI III 



Analyze design 
elements. 



Use design elements (line, color, 
value, shape, and texture) to 
describe works of art, nature, and 
other objects within the total 
environment. 



Make distinctions in design 
elements when describing works of 
art, nature, and objects in the 
total environment. 



Identify the relationships among 
desigii elements that give the work 
of art a particular emphasis 
and/or sense of unity. 
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Recognize use of 
design elements* 



Identify some ways in which 
design elements may be organized, 
using design principles that 
include repetition, rhythm, 
balance, and variation on a 
theme. 



Recognize art 
media and 
processes. 



Identify specific media (oil, 
watercolor, clay, wood, stone, 
metal) that are used to create 
works of art and other art forms. 



Recognize 
artistic mood. 



Describe the portrayal of ideas, 
feelings, and mood in a work of 
art. 



Describe 
aestlietic 
cliaracteristics^ 



Talk about design elements in 
artworks, nature, and objects in 
the total environment using 
descriptors, such as adjectives and 
adverbs. 



Select artworks that are similar or Describe how design principles 
different ni the way design contribute to the expressive 

principles are organized. qualities of a work of art. 



Discuss a process related to a 
medium, such as watercolor, clay, 
or weaving, and how it is used in 
producing a work of art. 



Explain ways that artists, as 
individuals, use selected art media. 
Explain how artists who represent 
a particular style use selected art 
media. 



Describe the meaning of works of 
art in terms of mood, sense of 
tension, conflict, and relaxation 
expressed through the formal 
organization of the design 
elements, and the expression of 
selected ideals, such as courage, 
power, and wisdom. 



Discuss the meaning of a work of 
art and make judgments about the 
aesthetic qualities that can be 
supported by identifying 
relationships among the design 
elements and principles. 



Use descriptors, similes, and 
metaphors to describe visual 
characteristics observed in works 
ot art, nature, and objects in the 
total environment. 



Use descriptors, metaphors, and 
analogies to describe visual 
characteristics of works of art, 
nature, objects in the total 
environment, and those that may 
be temporary, such as earth 
works. 



Dbcritniniite 
artistic style* 



Look at two artworks of similar 
style or media and recognize that 
the two works are not identical 



Analyze aestlietic 
similarities and 
differences. 



Look at two artworks of the same 
subject; e.g., portrait of a child, 
by different artists, and be able to 
recognize differences in the 
organization of the art elements. 



Recognize artistic 
cliaracterisfics. 



Be able to differentiate between 
an art reproduction and an 
original work of art. 



Recognize aestlietic 
characteristics. 



Use visual arts terms to describe 
the aesthetic and unaeslhetic 
elements in a specific urban or 
rural environment. 



Compare two artworks of similar 
style or media to identify qualities 
that make these works similar or 
different. 



Compare two or more artworks 
of similar style or of the same 
artist and identify those qualities 
which make those similarities 
apparent. 



Compare two artworks with the 
same subject matter but different 
in media, artists, and styles, and 
describe the qualities that make 
those artworks similar or 
different. 



Compare two or more artworks 
of different media, artists, and 
styles, and analyze those qualities 
which make those artworks 
different or similar. 



Use an art reproduction to 
identify the medium from which 
an original artwork was made and 
talk about visual cues used to 
make decisions. 



Describe in aesthetic terms what 
makes one work of art greater in 
quality than another. 



Compare two environments and 
describe the qualities that make 
them aesthetically similar, 
different, pleasant, and /or 
unpleasant. 



Compare two environments and 
analyze in aesthetic terms the 
qualities that make one 
environment more appealing than 
the other. 
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Program Development 

Those developing a visual arts 
program need to consider certain 
essential aspects of such a program: 
curriculum planning, program results, 
student exhibitions, time and 
scheduling, teacher preparation, staff 
development, human resources, and 
community resources. 

Curriculum Planning 

This framework provides a basis for 
individuals and districts to develop 
specific art curriculum objectives. 
Objectives may be accomplished by 
making a sequence from (1) general 
goals for education; (2) general goals 
for visual arts education; (3) objectives 
for grade levels and/ or courses; (4) 
objectives for units within courses; to 
(5) behavioral or learner objectives for 
activities within units. Next, student 
activities should be devised to enable 
students to reach the objectives, and 
then the means for assessing growth 
should be developed. 

Each of the components should be 
considered when objectives are being 
written. Every lesson need not 
incorporate them all; however, none 
should be neglected. Objectives, as 
specified in this document, can be 
selected according to the level at 
which students are able to work. 
Units may be developed which utilize 
general themes and which incorporate 
specific objectives from each of the 
component areas. Each of these 
objectives must then be bro<en down 
into a set of behavioral or learner 
objectives around which student 
activities may be planned. 

A sample theme might be "The 
Environment.'' From "Component 
One, Aesthetic Perception - Visual and 
Tactile,'' competency number one at 
Level 1 might be chosen: 

"10 !*ecogni/e and discriminate among 
the visual characteristics of the design 
dements (line, color, value, shape, tex- 
ture, and space) in forms that are natu- 
ral and of human origin. 



To explore the environment, 
students could be guideu on a walk 
through their neighborhood. A 
possible behavioral or learner objective 
for this competency would be the 
following; 

Given a photograph, sketch, or list 
of round and square objects in their 
neighborhood, students will be able 
to compare them to similar shapes 
in specific works of art. 

When learner objectives have been 
completed, appropriate student 
activities need to be planned. Each 
activity may utilize one learner 
objective or incorporate several. 
Learner objectives will overlap, but 
emphasis will change as new themes 
ave explored. 

Program Results 

Th: visual arts offer knowledge and 
understandings about visual aesthetics 
that can be acquired through no other 
studies. An aesthetically literate citizen 
is the desired "end-product'' of a 
strong visual arts education program. 
Learning can be recogni .ed at 
ascending levels as students progress 
through well-planned programs that 
incorporate the components, goals, 
objectives, knowledge, and skills of 
visual arts. At each level students 
should experience an extension of 
their ntrinsic satisfaction— their 
internalized Itc rnings and feelings 
about the visual arts. 

As a result of experiences which 
develop aesthetic perception through 
the visual and tactile modes, students 
will: 

• Find pleasure in making subtle 
discriminations of visual 
characteristics and qualities. 

• Derive pleasure in analyzing and 
describing visual phenomena. 

• Enjoy the changing aspects of 
visual phenomena. 

• Be flexible in selecting a point of 
view. 

• Delight in metaphorical thinking. 

• Pursue growth in the vocabulary 
related to visual art. 



• Be aware that aesthetic perception 
is a iiighly individualized 
cultivation of the senses and the 
intellect. 

Through creative expression with art 
media and techniques, students will: 

• Develop insights about the 
importance of visual art in their 
lives. 

• Achieve the sense of freedom to 
create which comes from technical 
competence. 

• Seek the pleasure there is in 
being surrounded by well-designed 
and aesthetically pleasant 
environments. 

• Exhibit confidence when 
responding to requirements for 
good artistic technique. 

• Enjoy subtle differences in print 
techniques. 

• Enjoy the personal freedom and 
selectivity available in the use of 
photography in daily life. 

• Be aware of the effect of space 
use on the quality of life. 

• Find satisfaction in the process 
which produces effective 
communication through graphic 
design and video media. 



• Evidence an appreciaiive attitude 
toward the work of others. 

Through exposure to the historical 
and cultural expressions in the visual 
arts, students will: 

• Appreciate variations in style as 
an expression of the individuality 
of artists. 

• Learn to value cultural similarities 
and differences in the expressions 
of others. 

• Seek to know and understand 
artists in the community as they 
interpret the various themes of 
their cultures, 

• Achieve pleasure from a visit to 
an art museum or cultural event. 

• Develop an abiding respect for 
the diversity of cultures as seen in 
their visual art. 

• Develop an openness to the 
artistic expressions of 
contemporary American artists. 

• Develop a genuine respect for the 
contributions of all professional 
artists in the community. 

Through ongoing experiences 
requiring aesthetic judgments, students 
will: 
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• Exhibit spontaneous responses to 
design elements as aesthetic 
sensitivity becomes intuitive. 

• Seek life-long involvement in 
visual arts experiences. 

• Find pleasure in the accurate 
articulation of design elements 
seen in visual arts products. 

• Exhibit an awareness of artists* 
styles that becomes a source of 
personal enjoyment, 

• Interpret the meaning in visual 
arts products in a highly 
personalized manner. 

• Find pleasure in making choices 
about visual arts products based 
on well-founded, personal 
aesthetic judgments. 

Intrinsic satisfactions for students at 
all levels naturally result from effective 
programs in the visual arts. The 
possible satisfactions listed above are 
often not observable and usually 
cannot be evaluated. They represent, 
however, the enduring value of visual 
arts education. 

Student Exhibitions 

Student art exhibitions and displays 
are a natural outcome of creative 
work in the classroom. They provide 
opportunities for students to see their 
own work and that of others and to 
use these experiences to analyze and 
evaluate their own visual statements. 
Displaying original artwork is a 
source of personal satisfaction for 
students, because it is a means of 
recognizing quality in ideas, in visual 
presentation, and in artistic technique. 
In addition, this process involves 
parents and other community 
members in a part of the educational 
process which gives insights into the 
purposes and outcomes of visual arts 
programs. 

An exhibition schedule needs to be 
planned so that exhibits and displays 
are a consistent part of the 
euucdtional program. Sites, such as 
galleries in schools, libraries, and 
community centers, need to be utilized 
for student exhibitions. Other related 
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activities should include training 
students in methods of preparing an 
exhibition and developing a student 
docent corps. 

Time and Scheduling 

Effective visual arts instruction calls 
for regular, planned, and sequential 
learning opportunities and for lessons 
with expanding content and utilization 
of diverse teaching strategies. 

Flexibility of scheduling is essential 
in providing for variations in 
individuals, in time blocks, class size, 
and instructional content. For 
example, the requirements for time 
and space for the following activities 
will differ: a 20-minute discussion of a 
recent exhibition, a 90-minute studio 
work session, a brief review by a 
small group of an art concept or 
process, a humanities presentation to 
a large group utilizing multimedia 
techniques, and a demonstration by a 
visiting artist. Scheduling should 
provide for independent short-term 
units as well as for courses conducted 
on the basis of a week, a quarter, a 
semester, or a year. School admin- 
istrators need to develop new 
approaches to scheduling. And 
individual differences must always be 
considered when new programs are 
being developed. 

To provide adequately for visual 
arts instruction, district and site 
administrators should: 

1. Work with staff to bring about a 
more effective utilization of time 
and space to achieve the 
objectives set for the elementary 
visual arts program and the 
students being served. 

2. Consider alternative ways to 
schedule visual arts programs, 
such as modular scheduling, 
flexible scheduling, individualized 
instruction, independent study, 
instruction by units, contractual 
programs, and other efforts to 
maximize the use of time. 

3. Require one year of art for all 
junior high school students and 



offer differentiated sehcduling 
patterns that are suited to 
various types of art programs 
and various gioups of students. 

4. Establish a graduation 
requirement of one year of studio 
art or art history for every high 
school student. 

5. Provide staff development 
programs in the visual arts to 
help teachers develop strategies 

to make the most effective use of 
time, space, equipment, and 
materials. 

Teacher Preparation 

The decision as to who shall teach 
visual arts, and vvuh what educational 
training, determines the quality of art 
experiences provided for children in 
the school. The success of any 
program to educate children and 
youth depends on competent teachers 
who are supported by adequate 
resources of professional quality. 

Visual art education of general 
elementary teachers has been, for the 
most part, inadequate. Since college 
and university art courses are not 
required as part of the elementary 
credential program, teachers have 
tended to depend largely on contacts 
with art supervisors, or other art 
resources, and the sharing of 
information with members of their 
own teaching staffs. 

At the high school level, the 
majority of art teachers are graduates 
of a professional art education 
program in the visual arts. In addition 
to this education in the visual arts, 
most of these teachers have had 
training in understanding the 
adolescent. 

All teachers need to continue 
acquiring understandings of the 
psychology of children and adolescents 
as well as of the behaviors involved in 
learning to create visual art, to 
respond to the environment, to 
perceive, to symboli/e. to abstract, 
and to design. A thorough knowledge 
of and affection for children will lead 
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to tea:her-student relationships that 
make learning vital and relevant. 
Teachers must have the ability to 
communicate effectively with students 
of diverse ethnic backgrounds and, 
especially, with students from 
impoverished families and those whose 
mother tongue is a language other 
than English. 

Competence in teaching art requires 
skill in art expression, art criticism, 
and knowledge of art history and 
culture. 

Institutions of higher education need 
not only to offer instruction in the 
total content of art education but al 
to provide teachers with strategies of 
teaching for the effective use of an 
increasing range of resources that 
enhance learning. Teachers also need 
to have adequate knowledge of 
research and assessment in art 
education. 

Staff Development 

The continuing education of 
teachers requires the consideration of 
a number of aspects: 

• Teachers, consultants, and 
administrators, as professionals in 
a field that is constantly 
undergoing change, must develop 
new ways to refine and achieve 
goals in developing art programs. 
At all grade levels such persons 
serve as guides, leading students 
to develop powers of creative and 
critical thinking. Attitudes and 
skills are developed which enable 
students to understand their 
cultural heritage and provide 
them with bases for making 
aesthetic judgments. 

• Teachers must continually redefine 
their goals and increase their 
capacities for achieving their 
objectives. They should become 
effective in the areas of (1) leader- 
ship; (2) communication; (3) deci- 
sion making; (4) problem solving; 
(5) creativity; and (6) cooperation. 
All of these processes apply to 
the teaching of art. 



• By continuing their education, 
teachers keep up with the 
intellectual, social, and 
technological trends of the times. 
To keep teachers prepared, they 
need special assistance from many 
sources— from within the school 
district, from the business and 
cultural areas of the community, 
from institutions of higher 
education, from offices of county 
superintendents of schools, from 
learning laboratories throughout 
the state, and from national 
associations or agencies. 

In-service education has proven 
beneficial to teachers for a number of 
reasons: 

• Analysis of in-service education 
programs indicates that teacheis 
change in direct proportion to 
their personal involvement. The 
coordinated efforts of teachers, 
consultants, and other specialists 
needed to make curriculum 
improvements are dependent upon 
quality resources and time 
allocations, both of which are 
essential to a continuing 
educational program. 

• Methods of meeting the need for 
continuing education of teachers 
will vary. One possibility is 
released time for teachers (which 
is especially productive when it 
occurs at times when teachers are 
not physically, emotionally, and 
intellectually tired from a full day 
with students). Other times are 
staff meetings designed to deal 
with particular issues, workshops, 
demonstrations, and visits with 
colleagues. Courses at local 
colleges or through extension 
divisions continue to be a 
principal source of in-service 
growth. Cultural experiences, such 
as seminars with museum 
personnel, or planned meetings 
with recogni/ed artists and study 
at an art center should be 
encouraged. Teachers will also 
benefit from professional reading 




and participation in the National 
Art Education Association 
(NAEA) and the California Art 
Education Association (CAEA) 
through theii //orkshops, 
conferences, newsletters, journals, 
and research publications. 

Human Resources 

The addition of teachers with 
special training in the visual arts to 
elementary school staffs is a beneficial 
trend for education. Art specialists can 
be utilized effectively not only to 
strengthen visual arts instruction but 
also to bring an increment of 
flexibility and broader modes of 
learning to other curriculum arei's. 

I he responsibility for maintaining 
quality programs in the visual arts at 
both the elementary and secondary 
levels falls to the individual teacher, 
with strong help and support from 
school district and site administrators. 

Building Administrator 

For effective leadership UiC 
administrator should: 

• Develop a better understanding of 
visual arts programs by attending 
arts workshops and arts advisory 
committee meetings, making 
frequent class visit itions and 
inquiries about art programs, and 
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having arts demonstrations by 
arts staff members for the faculty. 

• Support visual arts programs 
through the best possible 
scheduling of arts teams' meetings 
and of student arts classes and 
programs. 

• Support visual arts programs 
through adequate staffing. 

• Support visual arts programs by 
providing sufficient equipment 
and supplies and adequate 
physical facilities. 

• Support visual arts programs 
through budget allocations, which 
are consistent throughout the 
district, for materials and 
equipment. 

• Suppo/"i visual arts programs o 

a financial basis that is equit: ole 
in terms of the support given 
other disciplines. 

Supervisor and/or Director of 
Curriculum and Instructional Services 

The role of this person in a school 
district is one of ensuring a 
district-wide visual arts program. The 
supervisor should: 

• Provide continual support and 
commitment for the visual arts. 

• Clarify responsibilities of the 
coordinator, staff, principals, and 
district in their relationship to the 
visual arts program. 

• Be informed about the structure 
of the visual arts as a discipline. 

• Provide continual leadership in 
the organizing of staff 
development programs in the 
visual arts. 

• Work toward a balanced 
curriculum which includes the 
visua. aris. 

Visual AtU Coordinator 

In addition to providing curriciilum 
development and leadership ^M* the 
visual arts staff, the coordinator 
should have a continuing role in the 
selection of persoimel, allocation ol 
budget, evaluatio \ of teachers, and 
implementation of the program. The 




coordinator must also work with 
community arts' resources as well as 
with other decision makers on the 
school district's administrative staff. 

Community Resources 

In addition to the regular classroom 
program of visual arts, art programs 
should provide a variety of resources 
and activities for general enrichment. 
These might include the following: 

• A gallery collection of changing 
professional art exhibitions 

• Lectures and demonstration 
programs by adults from the 
visual arts community; e.g., a 
critic, museum curator, collector 

• Specialized study trips to 
museums, galleries, artists' and 
designers' studios, showrooms, 
manufacturing centers, and other 
appropriate art-related businesses 
and institutions 

• Referral of students to 
appropriate out-of-school uit 
classes, workshops, seminars, and 
clubs 

• Opportunilies for student work 
cxpei'iences in professional art 
fields 
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• Opportunities to observe public 
art and local architecture 

• Opportunities for special 
programs in the visual arts during 
summer vacation and in the 
after-school hours 

• Opportunities for cooperative 
experiences with local colleges 
and universities 

• Participation in artists-in-the- 
schools programs 

Students with Special Needs 

Visual arts education offers 
enrichment for the lives of students 
with special needs, ranging from the 
gifted and talented to those in special 
education programs. 

Gifted and Talented Students 

The brightest and most talented 
individuals have the task ot 
deciphering the past, developing the 
present, and designing the future. 
Legislation passed in 19S() allows 
scliool districts to allocate gifted and 
talented programs state monies for 
arts education for gifted students. It 
(1) allows for ihe identification of, 
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and enhanced learning opportunities 
for, artistically talented students; i^nd 
(2) permits the inclusion of arts 
education components in the school 
programs of academically gifted 
students. 

Artistically gifted students who 
show high-level ability in the 
expressive, critical, or historical 
aspects of the visual arts must be 
encouraged to pursue the development 
of these potentials. For some students, 
appropriate, intensive work in the 
visual rrts should be arranged through 
special scheduling. Some examples of 
other enrichment activities are special 
classes, college and university classes, 
art museum programs, contact with 
artists, opportunities to instruct 
younger children, and exploratory 
work experiences with designers and 
craftspeople employed within the 
business community. 

Many academically gifted students 
are also artistically talented, with the 
potential to become able artists and 
performers, designers, historians, or 
critics. Some are not. The personal 
discipline required to be an effective 
learner in the visual arts is very 
demanding. Some gifted students, 
whose intellectual curiosity is 
enormous, will make the personal 
commitment to self-disciplined learning 
that is required to achieve satisfactions 
providing incentives for continued 
progress. Gifted student program 
leaders need increased awareness of 
reachable goals as a prime requisite 
for continued motivation and learning 
in the discipline of art. Learning 
readiness and student interest, ability, 
and potential should all be 
determinants in the selection of gifted 
students who will participate in special 
visual arts instruction. 

Programs for these students should 
provide in-deplh studies in the roles 
and contributions of the artist, art 
Clitic, historian, curator, archaeologist, 
collector, restorer, exhibitor, architect, 
and environmental designer. The goal 
of these studies is to focus on the 
historical and contemporary 
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contributions of visual artists to 
discover the significance of their work. 

Special Education Students 

The visual arts are an avenue for 
providing successful experiences for 
children with special needs. They offer 
alternative forms of learning to see, to 
know, and to respond io experience. 
I he tour visual arts components and 
objectives should serve as a basis for 
developing special programs. T'hose 
children, like all children, need a 
sequential program of instruction that 
provides activities which focus on 
worthwhile learnings. 

Strategies for implementing pro- 
grams win depend on the nature 
of children's limitations. Some chil- 
dren will have visual arts instruction 
as pail of their mainstreaming 
experience. In making this transition, 
the classroom teacher and the special 
education teachet will need to have 
frequent conversations to arrive at the 
least restrictive environments for these 
children.. 

In other situations children will 
need a visual arts instructional 
program which has undergo.ie speciln. 
modifications. Thc;vc Kr.odifications will 
require d careful analysiri of art 
processes for the purpose of 
identifying various conditions that 



need to be changed so that children 
can work successfully. For example, 
certain modifications may need to be 
made in helping a student to use a 
specific tool (or material), work space 
may need to be expanded, or specific 
steps in an art process may need to 
be broken down into smaller units 
with shorter periods of work time. 
There may be situations in which 
children will need to experience the 
visual arts as therapy so that their 
confidence can be restored and they 
will be encouraged to do something 
with art media, tools, and materials. 
In cases where a special use of the 
visual ar*ji is contemplated, children 
should work with qualified art 
therapists. 

Anocher strategy involves the 
sharing of art resource services. In 
these situations, where the art resource 
teacher is responsible for the program, 
other teachers will need to woik with 
the special education teacher to plan 
appropriate mstructionaJ content and 
ways of working with children. 

MlulKECtiltura! lAiucation 

Studying worksi of art from various 
world cuUural groups provides 
students with an understanding of the 
important role that the visual arts 
piay in communicating the values, 
beliefs, rituals, mores, desires, and 
hopes of a particular group of people. 
Students will also discover that visual 
art forms are often the only enduring 
historical and cultural records that 
present thf* progress of idea:, and 
feelings of people. 

Purposes for nuilticultural studies in 
the visual arts include: 

1. To teach, th'^ough direct contact 
with authentic images and 
artifa;,'rs, the essential aesthetic 
qualities that arc characteristic of 
•:»bjects and structures of a given 
culture. 

2. To highlight., through the u^c of 
varied resources, the uniqueness 
of tli;; cultural heritage while 



demonstrating its similarities to 
our own culture. 

3. To enlighten children about 
people's needs, which are 
basically the same, even though 
different cultures express their 
beliefs, values, goals, rituals, and 
customs in unique art forms. 

4. To demonstrate that a basic 
drive in human beings is to 
create artistically. This is 
evidenced in the art products 
from the earliest to the most 
recent technologically oriented 
civilizations. 

5. To show that the visual arts of 
all cultures are worthy of study, 
appreciation, and valne. The 
visual arts of cultures from which 
this society emerged are relevant 
to our current life, because they 
are links to our origins, 
guideposts to our future, and 
starting poaits for new ideas. 
Today's advanced communication 
and transportation technologies 
place people in such close 
proximity that the future of 
humanity depends on mutual 
understanding and respect. 

Multicultural studies involving the 
VAsual arts may be taught as an area 
of historical/cultural study or as a 
part of social studies and/ or language 
arts programs. Some guidelines to 
follow in organising instructional 
content Ui these areas include: 

1. Sufficient ethnic artifacts which 
exemplify the symbols, motifs, 
workmanship, and materials of 
the culture being studied should 
be available. 

2. Tnc ar! forms should be studied 
within the historical/ cultural 
context in which they were 
produced. 

3. Aesthetic qualities, such as types 
of materials, workmanship, 
colors', textures, patterns, and 
imagery, need to be pointed ouv 
so Ihut children Inain to *'rcad'' 
the art forms and motifs 
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indigenous to ihe culture to 
determine, with confidence, tii; 
characteristics of never-before- 
seen artifacts of a culture. 

4. A specialized vocabulary needs to 
be developed so that the aesthetic 
qualities of a culture can be 
stated accurately. 

5. A broad variety of secondary 
resources, such as films, slides, 
photographs, and books on a 
variety of cultures, must be 
available so that students are 
exposed to the authentic images 
of representative cultures. 

6. The teacher needs to deal with 
the symbolic meanings of the 
artifacts or art forms presented, 
so that children can be helped to 
search for accurate information 
and learn authentic concepts and 
getieralizations about specific 
cultures. 

(Careers in ihe Visual Arts 

In our society many visual arts 
careers exist because of the high value 
placed on the impact of the visual 
image. Designers of such things as 
clothes, advertising, automobiles, 
interior decoration, toys, furniture, 
business machines, television, and 
graphics reflect our primary concern 
with visual images when new products 
are developed. A matter of economic 
reality is that efficiency and utility 
often take a secondary role to visual 
impact in the designing ot articles for 
commercial production. 

Several hundred visual arts and 
art-related careers and occupations are 
listed in the Dictionary of Occupa- 
tional Titles, These listings suggest 
that the visual arts cut across a broad 
spectrum of occupations in our 
society. Some visual arts careers allow 
artists to work as independent 
contractors in their specialized fields. 
Professional painters, sculptors, 
architects, landscape designers, aerial 
photographic interpreters, restorers, 
film editors, silversmiths, model 
makers, biological photographers. 



medical illustrators, and many others 
may be included in this category. A 
broad group of visual arts professions 
also involves curators, critics, arts 
managers, researchers, and translators 
of primary art documents v/ho study, 
interpret, or respond to the visual 
arts. 

New careers in the visual arts are 
emerging and expanding with 
tecr ogica! innovations and the 
consianlly changing needs of people. 
Such professionals as urban planners 
and structural engineers, astro- 
physicists, computer program 
designers, and piant physiologists draw 
heavily on visMal arts knowledge and 
skills. 

Students need to be informed about 
the contributions the visual arts make 
to economic stability. This can be 
accomplished through art career 
education curricula, which also inform 
students about possible careers in the 
visual arts. Such course:^ should 
develop an awareness of how 
aptitudes for art relate to earning a 
livelihood in the world of work. 
Students also need to recogni/e how 
reading, writing, speaking, and 
computing skills affect the attainment 
of visual arts career goals. They need 
to learn how to work on an art task 
with and without supervision. A belief 
in the values of commitment to ones 
task, punctuality in meaning deadlines, 
sustained effort, and careful crafts- 
manship should also be developed. 

Art career education at the primary 
level should acquaint student^ with a 
variety of people whose work involves 
knowledge in the visual arts, including 
book illustrators and designers of 
clothing, furniture, toys, everyday 
utensils, and packaging for all kinds 
of consumer goods I:ven young 
children can invest ^ate how their 
work in paint and clay might be 
related to the activities of book 
illustrators and makers of dinnerware. 

Students at the intermediate levels 
should learn how people s interests 
and knowledge inlluence iheir career 
decisions. They can begin to 



categori/e occupations into clusters, 
such as industrial, commercial, 
professional, social service, and the 
arts. They can gather information 
about a particular career and find 
examples of an artist's portrayal of 
any subcategory of this career. Ihey 
might produce an art product with 
this career as their theme. They 
should also learn that an interest in 
art developed through school activities 
may carry over into leisure-time 
activities or become an avocation. 

High school students can investigate 
the value of artistic endeavors for 
boTh individuals and society. They 
should also explore many media and 
ideas to discover and develop their 
own visual arts talents and interests. 
Students also must develop relevant 
analytical and critical skills by 
studying artworks and through 
interaction with adults engaged in 
careers in the visuaj arts. By the 
conclusion of their high school 
education, students can make tentative 
decisions about specific areas for their 
development in art and nonart-related 
careers. 

f ^valuatjug Student Progress 

Evaluation in the visual arts should 
be a constant and ongoing process. 
Evaluation should be individualized, 
emphasizing both the subjective and 
the objective aspects of the learning 
process. Consideration should be made 
regarding the growth and development 
of a student's skills, understandings 
attitudes, and abilities to respond and 
express himself or herself both 
verbally and visually. 

The ways of assessing a student s 
progress 'Might include a variety of 
methods and techniques, such as: 

• F:xpressive measures Students' 
responses demonstrate visually a 
conmiand of material, 
organizational skills, and 
expressive abilities. 

• Observation of students Icachers 
make objective and subscctivc 
judgments, based on their 
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observation of student behavior, 
including attitudes, interests, 
enthusiasm, originality, and 
independence. 

• Performance tests - The results of 
students' performance tests reveal 
their values, their ability to 
perform a certain task, or their 
attitudes. Students' performance 
in producing an artistic, personal 
expression reflects their ability to 
organize and express ideas and 
feelings. 

• Individual inventories - Students' 
responses on an individual 
inventory reveal their preferences 
or attitudes toward certain 
learning activities. 

• Perception tests - Students' 
responses to visual and tactile 
materials verify their abilities to 
perceive. 

• Skill tests-"The results of skill 
tests make possible an assessment 
of students' ability to use 
specified skills, including both 
technical and physical skills, and 
their ability to make aesthetic 
decisions that are based on these 
skills. 

• Objective tests- Students' 
responses to oral or written 
questions demonstrate their 
knowledge. 

• Subjective tests Essay assign- 
ments encourage students to 
demonstrate their ability to think 
through problems, applying their 
total experience to their solution 
rather than merely repeating what 
they have been told, 

• Verbal tests These tests allow 
students to express orally or in 
written form their substantiated 
opinions, knowledge, and 
judgments. 

• Self-evaluation This process 
involves students in the 
assessment of their own progress 
and deserves special attention. 
Students need help in learning to 
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assess accurately their own 
growth. 

• Checklists These lists are used to 
identify students' preferences for 
certain types of activity, their 
estimates of the effectiveness of 
the instructional program, their 
selection of vocabulary, their likes 
and dislikes in their total art 
experience, and their suggestions 
for improving the instructional 
experience. 

Environment, Materials, 
and Equipment 

Visual arts experiences can foster a 
comprehension of life that goes 
beyond everyday awarenesses. Students 
also can learn to make creative and 
sophisticated visual expressions. When 
students create, they observe, explore, 
respond, decide, select, interpret, 
define, and know; the environment for 
this activity must be stimulating, 
appealing, and supportive, Ihe general 
conditions necessary for successful 
visual arts programs of high quality 
are the following: 

1. A psychological atmosphere 
conducive to experimentation: 

• The teacher must recogni/c and 
respond to the characteristics of 
individual students in realistic 
ways. 

• Ihere must be opportunities for 
students to work at their own 
pace, interpret their perceptions 
in several ways, and, if they 
regress, to recover and redo. 

• rherc must be opportunities for 
students to work independently 
with ample time to explore, 
discover, and express the inherent 
possibilities each art material 
presents as they learn to make a 
statement concerning themselves 
in their world. 

2. A physical environment arranged 
for learning: 

• Classrooms should be of 
adequate si/e, with appropriate 



lighting and sufficient space for 
frequent changes of educationally 
stimulating visuals. Examples 
from the environment, as well as 
the work of artists and children 
wriich relates to current lessons, 
should be displayed. 
Sufficient work space and 
clean-up facilities; must be 
provided for both planned and 
spontaneous art activities. 
Students need to have access to 
a wide variety of quality 
materials for three-dimensional 
work, such as fabric, yarn, wood 
scraps, cardboard, clay, and 
metal. Similarly, they need a 
broad variety of quality supplies 
for their two-dimensional art: 
paints, crayons, pastels, pencils, 
and appropriate tools. Supplies 
must be attractively sorted and 
marked so that children can 
work independently when 
necessary. 




• Materials and equipment must be 
in good condition to allow 
children to achieve their 
maximum expression safe from 
hazardous situations. 

• Children need a storage area 
which is secure from vandalism 
so that tliey can build a 
collection and record of their 
artistic progress. 

Instructional Media 

In an age when mucli of our 
information comes through widely 
varied media (photographs, movies, 
video images, and prints), these 
aids should be a part of visual arts 
programs,* Students and teachers need 
access to quality audiovisual 
equipment and supplies in sufficient 
quantities so that these may be used 
appropriately for both instruction and 
as art mediu. School districts should 
provide adequate equipment for 
preparation and viewing and should 
purchase instructional materials, 
including: 

• Art reproductions 

• Educational television films 

• Filmstrips 

• Slides 

• Videotapes 

• Videodiscs 

Conclusion to ( hapier 5 

This visual arts framework provides 
the continuity and sequence for 
building effective visual arts programs. 
Neglecting any aspect at any level can 
result in failure to achieve the goal of 
producing aesthetically literate citizens. 
Reviewing existing art program:4 is the 
first step. Then procedures for cur- 
riculum dcveK)pment and instructional 
change should begin, following the 
guidelinv;s describe J in the preceding 
pages. 

' I hc st;it« Jias iulnptf.nf "("i i'erui t(»r the 
.Selection (tt InsiriKlinnal Mit< rials in Visual Alt 
for kirulvr^ancM ihrnugh ^cmW oi^ht. \h\\ stTlJon, 
iiuludcil in the .ipfKMuliv sIhuiIlI W ' cnsuUcd bv 
tfiosc who svlccl piiiitcd aiul m>npnn(cd inslruclioiial 
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Chapter 6 



1 his section includes suggestions 
for interrelating the ar^s and for 
integrating one or more of the arts 
with other areas of the general 
curriculum. The illustrations are meant 
to be merely examples of the content 
and procedures that might be used. 

Relationships Among the Arts 

According to Daniel C. Jordan, 
*'Working with relationships across 
disciplines ra.her than within them 
always produces new perspectives and 
insights."' 

A viewpoint toward the arts is 
critical in making curriculum 
decisions. It is important to recognize 
that there is no body of knowledge 
identified as ''interdisciplinary 
rehtionships in the aris.'* 

Each of the arts has its own unique 

'Daniel (\ Jordan, "The Arls Neglected 
"^.csourccs in Education." in Coni' wrsics in 
Education. Edited by Dwighi W. a jn and Jeffrey 
C Hecht. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders, 1974, p. 39. 



content and system for making 
aesthetic responses. The identification 
of similarities among ideas, skills, 
cultural aspects, and/ or values 
provides the opportunity for 
developing teaching strategies. As 
curriculum planners work with the 
idea of interdisciplinary relationships 
among the arts, each arts discipline 
should be recognized also for the 
uniqueness of its content. 
Commonalities should not be forced; 
although the word is the same, the 
concept of "shape'' as it is used in the 
visual arts has technically different 
meanings in music, dance, and drama. 
Through effective teaching, students 
can learn to recognize both the 
similarities ano the differences; and in 
the process, their understanding of 
each content area will be extended 
and deepened. 

To teach by using interdisciplinary 
relationships, one must discover and 
utilize some of the basic connections 
between and among the arts, These 
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connections arc identified through 
statements that describe some of the 
unique characteristics of the arts as 
distinct from all other subject matter 
disciplines and through concepts 
common to all the arts disciplines. 

Statements that describe the distinct 
characteristics of the arts include: 

• The arts provide unique ways of 
knowing oneself and the world, 

• Learning the language and 
structure of the arts enables the 
individual to deepen levels of 
participation as an artist, 
performer, and/ or responder, 

• Images, sounds, movement, and 
words are unique ways of 
presenting the ideas, feelings, 
hopes, desires, aspirations, and 
fantasies that are manifested 
through the arts. 

• The arts expand possibilities for 
imaginative thinking by develop- 
ing and drawing on an individual's 
mental bank of images, sounds, and 
movement. 

In working with any one of these 
statements, the curriculum planner will 
necii to examine those sections in 
each of the framework's chapters that 
contain discussions of these specific 
aspects of each discipline. It is from 
this systematic study of each discipline 
that the interdisciplinary relationships 
become apparent. 

The quest then should be for the 
identification of those interdisciplinary 
concepts which make it possible to 
draw legitimate connections between 
the arts. For example, when dealing 
with elements, .such as color or 
texture, the overarching interdisci- 
plinary concept is that an art form 
can be analyzed, understood, or 
appreciated in terms of its nrj^anh 
zation. It is this kind of abstract 
concept, orffanizudon. that should be 
thp focus of the instruction raihc 
than attempts to show that these 
elements have some common meaning 
in each art form. 



Each of the arts disciplines involves 
both impressive and expressive 
experiences. The impressive mode has 
to do with encounters with any one of 
the arts that require visual, tactile, 
and/ or auditory skills. Listening to a 
concert, viewing a piece of sculpture, 
a dance, or a theatrical production are 
examples of the impressive (input) 
mode. 

The exp essive mode involves 
creating, making, and/or reproducing 
an art form. Writing a play, choreo- 
graphing a dance, painting a portrait, 
and composing or playing a piece of 
music are examples of expressive 
(output) ^experiences, 

A group of common concepts is 
clustered around each of these modes. 
As a suggested way of organizing for 
those who work with these concepts 
in each of the disciplines, the 
following questions provide guidelines 
to appropriate content for study: 

Concepts: creation, invention, 
production 

Where do composers, artists, 
playwrights, and choreographers 
find ideas to use in creating a 
work? 

What steps do these creators follow 
in producing a work? 

How do creators decide that a 
work of art is complete? 

Concepts: performance, recreation, 
interpretation 

How do performers select the work 
they perform? 

What do performers use as a guide 
for recreating a work? 

What do performers do when they 
interpret a work of art? 

How do performers decide on the 
quality of their performance? 

(\)ncepts: historical I cuifural style, 
sii^nlficance 

What are the clues in the work that 
enable an arts historian to analyze 
a work? 



What were the social, political, 
economic, and personal conditions 
that influenced the work? 

How is this work related to other 
works that make it an example of a 
style or period? 

Is the work a bench mark? 

Concepts: appreciation, value 

What vocabulary is used to describe 
works of art? 

What is the central idea, theme, or 
mood of the work? 

How has the creator organized the 
work to express ideas and feelings? 

What new understandings, 
appreciations, or insights are 
brought to the work? 

According to Elliot Eisner, *The 
development of literacy in the use of 
one symbol system bears on the 
development and use of literacy in 
other symbol systems. Cognitive 
processes interact, and incompetence 
in any one of those symbol systems 
exacts a price that exceeds the borders 
of its own cognitive domain."- 

Interrelated Arts Kxperiences 

Designing Interdisciplinary Studies 
Programs states that: ''An inter- 
disciplinary approach to learning 
combines or interrelates aspects of at 
least two academic disciplines or 
subject areas/* utilizing the content, 
the principles, or the procedures of 
the disciplines.'^ A concept or topic 
being developed in one art area may 
be reinforced by introducing related 
material in one or more of the other 
arts. Teaching about the element of 
rhythm in music, for example, can be 
strengthened by searching for 

^Elliot F.isncr, "Why l>ublic Schdols SliouUi leath 
the Arts," Nvw York Edmation Quanerl\\ Vol 1 1 
(spring, I9K()). 2 7. 

U)esif(fmf^ Imvnlistiplinwx Smdws Proy^ranw: I 
Projeri Scotch Dwv/ttpfm'nt. Albany: I'linorsity of 
the State of New York, Division ot Humanities and 
Arts I'diication, 1976. pp. ^ 7. 



differences through comparison and 
contrast; e.g., repeated patterns in 
visual art and repetitive movement in 
dance and drama/theatre. Then the 
integrity of each discipline is 
maintained and enhanced. Such an 
integrative approach makes for more 
efficient and effective learning. The 
'Vignettes" which follow illustrate 
some ways of organizing instruction 
su that each of the arts expai^.ds and 
extends learning in the arts. T hese 
sketches are exemplary of ways to 
interrelate the arts. 

Vignette, Level /. Consider the 
effectiveness of a multidisciplinary way 
of teaching a principle, such as 
"repetition," which is important in 
several arts disciplines. In music a call 
and response song involves repeated 
patterns of sound. In drama/theatre 
or dance, accompanying each syllable 
of a person's name with a specific 
motion can be responded to with a 
similar set of motions; and, finally, 
both may be repeated to form larger 
patterns. In art a potato print pattern 
repeats a design created with shape 
and color. 

Guided listening experiences based 
on a selection such as Paul Dukas' 
7 he Sorcerers Apprentice may 
generate several activities that 
reinforce the principle of repetition. 
The theme that is repeated throughout 
the selection may serve as a l^asis for 
student choreography and/ or 
improvised movements which illustrate 
repetition through motion, rhis 
represents an interdisciplinary 
approach organized around a common 
concept which is expressed through 
unique organization of elements and 
principles in each of the arts. All ol 
these experi(Mices can build and 
reinforce the idea of rcpetitinn hy 
focusing on the unique Icalures in 
each discipline. 

I'ifinctte, Level II, An example lor 
organization around a topic is ollercd 
by the following Level 11 vignette, 
using the poem Jahhrrworky by l ewis 
C arroll. I he leaching approach could. 
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of course, be modified to suit the 
classroom situation. 

Vi-ual Arts: "What do these 
characters look like? Big, small, fat, 
skinny? What color ,nd texture arc 
they? How are ti?ey dressed? Could 
you paint a picture of them or create 
a costume for each one? 

"What environment would they live 
in? Is it sunny or dark and scary or 
cold and muddy? How could we 
change our space to build such an 
environment?" 

Music: "What sounds would we 
need? Could we make them with our 
voices and bodies? Are there harsh 
sounds, soft, ringing, or clicking 
sounds? Do we want recorded music? 
What kind of rhythm should it have? 
Do we need a melody? What kinds of 
instruments might we use? How could 
the music enhance the excitement of 
the story?" 

Dance; "How will the characters 
move? Let's experiment and 
exagii,erate the movements to show 
whether they are large or sma'l, 
smooth or angular, according to the 
personality of the character. Will your 
character's movement be fast or slow, 
sustained, vibrating, or swinging?" 

Drama: "Let's look again at the 
story and find the most important 
parts. Are there conflicts? Do we need 
to follow the poem word for word? 
Should each person speak separately 
or as a chorus? How does each one 
feel? How could we communicate 
those feelings through pacing and 
tone? Should we rehearse or 
improvise? Let's try both ways and 
then til Ik about what wc have 
created;' 

Vignette, Level III. At Level IL 
students can plan cooperatively to do 
a topic-centered activity, perform it, 
and then evaluate what they have 
experienced. Level 111 students arc 
capable of a greater sophistication in 
selection, planning, executing, and 
evaluation. The experiences might 
originate m a common concept, such 
as the style of Lxpressionism, or a 
literary topic involving a vari<'lv ot 



intellectual and exaressive learnings, 
such as the true story The Diary of 
Anne Frank. 

Planning by teachers of arts 
disciplines within a school can 
produce rewarding results. After some 
lessons on Expressionism, class 
members in dance, music, and the 
visual arts can plan to work 
simultaneoiial> on a project to 
discover how \o represent the style of 
Express onism in the arts. While 
students in the orchestra, band, 
chamber orchestra, or other musical 
ense'nble play music in the 
Expressionistic style (e.g., Stravinsky, 
Schc nberg, and so forth), art 
students paint with tempera colors on 
large panels in response to the music, 
employing the appropriate aspects of 
style and composition. As the painters 
create Expressionistic designs in line 
and color, the dancers improvise 
movement inspired by the sounds and 
visual designr. They must observe the 
elements of dance by effectively using 
space, time, force, and shape in 
improvisations, responding to the 
characteristics perceived in the music 
and emerging art work. Drama/ 
theatre is added by the dancers' 
speaking words at random, with the 
emotional quality of Expressionism, 
improvising verbally as they move. 

Another approach at Level HI is 
described as follows: 

The play The Diary of Anne Frank 
deals with the theme of man s 
inhumanity to man. Advanced 
drama/theatre students may select and 
prepare a short scene from the play 
for presentation to other students. 

Dealing with the same theme, other 
students may study the powerful 
visual statement made by Picasso in 
Guernica and share their observations 
and learnings with the total group. 

Still others may wish to woik with 
a listening selection, such as Verdi's 
Otello or Stravinsky's l/Histoirie dun 
SoUlat. and narrating the story that 
led to the music or pcrfoini a part 
based on the story. 



Using the film The Green Tahk\ a 
fourth group may choose to study the 
choreography that is used to express 
the theme in this antiwar ballet by 
Kurt Joos. 

In this manner these students can 
gain insights into how the different 
arts give form to a common idea. 

The Arts and Other 
Disciplines: Integrating the 
Curriculum 

The connections made between the 
learner's store of sensory experiences 
are vital to the comprehension and 
interpretation of information. The arts 
not only provide the sensory 
experiences and the images and 
symbols upon which the learner will 
rely, but they also contribute 
significantly to students* conceptual 
and skill development. 

Recent trends have shown an 
increased effort by educators to define 
the "basics" in broad terms so that 
the term basics embraces ways of 
learning rather than specific subject 
areas to be learned. This rationale is 
based on the accepted fact that 
knowledge is developed in many ways. 
Concepts are formed by a variety of 
sensory and cognitive modalities, 
txperiences encountered through the 
diversity of the numerous disciplines 
create interests that begin to build 
relationships between abstract concepts 
and that which is n:al and relevant to 
students. The incorporation of other 
disciplines into a particular area of 
study enhances and broadens that 
study experience. Some of these 
programs are called "luimanities** or 
"integrated studies." Consider a few 
examples: 

Readinjil lAmfiua^e Arts. Concepts, 
such as space, direction, quantity, 
sequence, dimension, and like lesscs 
and differences are necessary to the 
development of reading/ language 
skills. In instances when these 
concepts are not developed, student 
learning is seriously impeded. For 



instance, prereading skills require the 
sensory experiences which will 
ultimately become the connectors for 
forming necessary visual relationships. 

Science, The arts offer numerous 
possibilities for providing appropriate 
supplements to the development of 
certain concepts in the study of 
science. Consider the connections 
between the arts as they relate to the 
following desired learner behaviors in 
science; 

• In science the learner "differentiates 
constants from variables and 
identifies correlational changes.""* 

• In music, the same learner identifies 
an ostinato as it is performed in 
accompaniment to an improvisation. 

• In dance, movement represents 
unity and variety, constancy and 
change. 

• "Units of matter interact. 
Interdependence and interaction 
with environment are universal 
relationships.''^ 



*Si irfue I'ramcw'ork for California Puhliv Schools: 
K 12. Sacramento; California Stale Department of 
i:ducaiion, I97S p. 31, 

Mbid.. p. 85. 
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• In the visual arts, the learner 
compares artwork using only 
naturally occurring media with 
artwork using synthetic media. 
The artists develop new materials 
to use in producing artwork, 

• In music the learner collects^ 
compares, and categorizes 
environmental material for use as 
a producer of musical sounds. 

Social Studies. As an embodiment 
of society*s forces, the arts can 
provide a natural avenue for learning 
about our kaleidoscopic heritage of 
history and beauty, 

''he following examples illustrate 
vario is experiences in the arts which 
can complement social studies 
programs: 

• In music the learner studies the 
relationship between the African 
"talking'* drums and the language 
patterns of the people, determines 
whether this custom has emerged 
in any other part of the world, 
and examines the drum as a 
communicator in other cultures. 

• In the visual arts the learner 
examines the unity and diversity 
evidenced in maskmaking in 
world cultures, determines the 
variety of uses to each of the 
cultures, and traces and compares 
the eparatc histories of 
maskmaking. 

• In drama the learner examines 
and compares the rituals of life 
and death as they arc dramatized 
by various cultures and looks for 
implications in contemporary 
riuials. 

• In dance the learner examines the 
historical significance of dance in 
a variety of cultures, compares 
malc-feniale roles (in dance) from 
culture to culture, and discovers 
strands of similarities to be found 
among the dances of world 
cultures. 

According to Abraham H. Maslow, 
"Esthetic perceiving and creating 



and esthetic peak experiences are expe- 
riences seen to be a central aspect of 
human life and of psychology and edu- 
cation rather than a peripheral one."^ 

Mathematics. The interrelationships 
between the arts as they deal directly 
with mathematical studies do not 
require artificial or unnatural 
assimilation into the curriculum. For 
example: 

• In music the learner studies 
musical sounds by examining the 
mathematical ratios of high and 
low tones produced in varying 
lengths of tubing. 

• In art the learner examines the 
intricate mathematical designs in 
nature, such as the logarithmic 
spiral seen in the spiraled flower, 
a nautilus's shell, elephants' tusks, 
and even canaries' claws. 




In answering the ancieni question 
of why and how people learn, 
psychologists and other scientists have 
concluded that, with adequate and 
appropriate stimulation and 
motivation, one's ability to learn is 
limitless. Learning, they have found, is 
not confined to certain inflexible, set 
suuations but occurs under a variety 
of stimuli, in diverse situations, and 



'Ahi.ilutiM fl. M.inIons .iiicI nlhcis. Pvtitivuifi, 
lU'luivif\\>. IU'ntp»u\si Wtisliirijiion. \^ X' : Nuhonal 
I (lucahon AssociiHion. 1962. p. 141. 
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by differing means of communication 
with the senses. The interrelationships 
between the arts pnd other disciplines 
exist and need only be examined 
carefully for effective inclusion. 

Rene Descartes demonstrated his 
awareness of the interrelationships of 
various branches of knowledge when 
he Wrote: . . all things to the 
knowledge of which people are 
competent are mutually connected in 
some way." 

Using the Arts to Teach 
Content in Other Disciplines 

Learning is an integrative process. 
In a balanced curriculum, oppor- 
tunities for students to use what is 
learned in one discipline to clarify or 
enhance an idea, concept, or skill in 
another occur almost daily. As 
learners work across the disciplines, 
there are many opportunities to 
discover relationships that lead to the 
process of forming ideas and concepts. 
This way of learning provides an 
intellectual stimulation involving 
thinking, feeling, and doing behaviors 
that enable students to be more 
flexible and inventive in their 
approaches to problem-solving 
piocesscs. 

A .2y factor in this approach to 
learning is the need for students to 
acquire enough prior experience and 
knowledge in one discipline to make 
applications in another. For example, 
teaching a language arts unit on 
newspaper communication may require 
techniques for t\e visual organization 
of information on graphs, diagrams, 
and charts. Ways to present these 
forms may be suggested by visual arts 
e* oerierr^^s. Working back and forth 
between he disciplines reinforces 
concepts and skills in each of the 
disciplines. A visual arts class working 
on advertising layout may benefit 
greatly from language arts instruction 
on techniques for writing a com- 
pressed message. Both of these 
experiences require prior learning so 



that students feel satisfaction in the 
quality of product they are able to 
create. 

One of the most pervasive ways the 
arts can affect learning in other 
disciplines is by creating a generally 
positive learning environment. 

Students perceive school as a more 
desirable and exciting place when the 
arts are an integral part of learning. 
When the arts appeal to their interest 
and imagination, students are 
stimulated intellectually and 
emotionally. To maximize learning, 
teachers will need to plan ways to 
integiate the arts into the curriculum 
so that they are a basic part of the 
instructional program. The following 
are ways of using the arts to 
motivate, enhance, and enlighten 
learning and other disciplines; 

Idea, Concept, and Skill 
Development 

An art form may be U'ed to 
introduce an area of study or a 
concept; for example, using role play 
or simulation to dramatize an 
historical event or an economic 
concept, such as supply and demand. 
An art form may also be used for 
idea or concept clarification, such as 
using a problem in the visual arts 
invc^U'ing scale to clarify the 
matnematical principle of ratio. 





Skills develop more readily as a 
student applies techniques acquired in 
one area toward learning content of 
another, such as clapping a rhythmic 
pattern to match a mathematical 
sequence. 

Cultural and Historical 
Connections 

Ideas or concepts may be intro- 
duced from one discipline to set 
another discipline into its authentic 
cultural/ historical context, hor 
example, a social studies locus on the 
effect of the induf;ttial revoluiion in 
the lini-ed Stales may he enhanced by 
examining the content or rhemcs in 
paintings of that period. 

Visual art forms may be used to 
analyze symbols, myths, and meta- 
phors that are used in a particular 
culuire U) communicate the values and 
bchels of the people f he Ivrics of an 
Americj.n Indian song may be usod, 
iov example, t > analyze the fneanings 
associated with the sun. c(^rn, and so 
forth. 



However, consider carefully two 
ways of correlating music and so -ial 
studies in a study of the American 
Indian. First, suppose songs of the 
American Indian are taught by rote 
and sung by the students at some 
appropriate time. Although there may 
be some value for improved under- 
standing of the Indian culture in this 
practice, there is very little gain in the 
understanding of mosic or the 
similarities and differences between 
music of the American Indian and 
music of the Western European 
culture. 7'he second way would 
involve much more study of the 
unique qualities of Indian music— the 
style and vocal characteristics, kinds 
of instruments, lack of traditional 
harmony, intricacies and meaning of 
rhythmic patterns. Correlation 
activities depend heavily on the way 
in which they are conceived, 
organi?.ed, and presented by teachers. 
Ideally, such instruction will be based 
on meeting objectives in both 
curriculum areas. 

Enduring Values studies 

A multidisciplinary approach 
involving all the arts may be used to 
study a broad societal value, such as 
democracy, courage, justice, beauty, 
inierdepcnde:nce, or laniily. In the 
study of a value, each of the arts 
develops concepts that lead to the 
formation ot broad generalizations 
that are inherent in the value. 

Disij'nmg Interdistiplinary 
Ijiduiii?;; Values 

Abraham H. Maslow states thai, 
the best way of trachini^ 'whether the 
subject is mathematics, history, or 
philosophy, is lo make the students 
;ivvare of the he:uities involved.*'"' 

In planning interdiseiplinaiy arts 
curricula, it is valuable lu design 

\\ hi. I ham II. M.isltvVi; Thr f- an hit Rn\ihv\ iff 
fhoniin f^auivv. Nvw York: J hf Vikir.g l\'e.*s, p. 3!. 



learning experiences that relate not 
only to each component of arts 
education— perception, expression, 
heritage, and aesthetic values but 
also to ihe continuum of devel- 
opmental levels. Always, the desired 
outcomes of aesthetic education 
should be the intrinsic satisfactions 
that outlast the immediate moment 
and become part of one*s system of 
values. The ideas presented in the 
illustrations that follow are intended 
to suggest these kinds of experiences. 

Working in an interdisciplinary style 
provides many opportunities and 
benefits, not the least of which are: 

• The continual discovery of new 
ways to focus on the integration 
of content and strategies of 
teaching 

♦ The facilitation of learning, 
building on the interests and 
abilities of students 



« A more imaginative, stimulating, 
and rewarding approach to 
teaching and learning 

The charts that follow indicate some 
ways that a teacher might integrate 
the arts with, for example, a 
muhicultural unit in social studies. 
Activities are grouped according to 
the levels of sophistication of the 
students and attend to the 
components, aesthetic perception, 
creative expression, cultural heritage, 
and aesthetic values. Possible 
outcomes are listed as intrinsic 
satisfactions, or enduring values. 
Similar activities could be developed, 
of course, to relate the arts to other 
areas of the curriculum. 
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Enduring Wu0s 



Aesthetic Ob&erve and explore everyday 

perception gestures of hands» legs, and 
whole body. 



Discuss and improvise v/ays 
that tverydoy gestures convey 
nteaning. 



Discuss and analyze various 
slyli^ed forms of gesture, as in 
pantomvme, ballet, jazz dance, 
and so forth. 



Awareness of the many facets 
of gesture 



Creative Explore various kinds of 

expression gestures freeiy in structured 
improvisations. 



Create ^hort dance studies 
that convey emotional states 
through abstracted movement 
and gestures. 



Choreograph a dance based 
on a dramatic therne, with the 
idea clearly communicated 
through abstracted and 
stylized gestures. 



Enjoyment of creative dances 
with abstracted gestures 



Cultural 
heriiiige 



Observe and explore the ways 
that different cultures use 
gestures. 



Discuss and explore the effect 
of clothing on cultural 
movement and gestures. 



Compare and contrast stylized 
gesture^ in other cultures, 
such as Kabuki theatre, 
Balinese puppet theatre, 
European folk dance forms, 
or Peking opera. 



Understanding of the cultural 
differences in gestural 
language as nonverbal 
communication 



Aesthetic Observe the line of gestures in 

values motion. 



Discuss the aesthetic qualities 
inherent in common and 
stylized gestures. 



View and discuss the use of 
gestures in a dance and 
evaluate them according to 
the aesthetic principles of 
form. 



Appreciation for the beauty 
and expressiveness of human 
gestures 



-A. • . 
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Demonstrate a rhythmic 
pattern by clapping. Listen to 
recordings of famous speakers 
and poets and discuss their 
dramatic qualities, such as 
pitch, tone, and rhythmic 
patterns. 



Discuss voice interpretation 
and improvisation, using 
intonation, postures, and 
emotions to communicate 
feelings. 



•J 

Discuss various playwrights 
and how they use dialogue to 
crcatc characters, mood, 
settings, and so forth. 



Understanding the diversity of 
language and how it is used 
in a drama/ theatre context 



Create or practice both 
rhythmic and vocal patterns. 
Read simple poems and 
explore levels of speech, 
tone, and rhythms (sticky, 
choppy, punchy, melodic). 



Improvise a scene based on 
an incident from real life, a 
story, a poem, an object. 



Rehearse and share with the 
class various scripted scenes 
that use different styles of 
dialogue; then critiqie them. 



Awareness of the styles in 
drama/theatre and how each 
style attempts to communicate 
ideas, mood, and setting 



Listen to the vocal and 
rhythmic patterns that exist in 
all languages, cultures, and 
music, and talk about them. 



Develop, discuss, and act out 
your own characters and 
situations, based on topics in 
history, literature, or 
multicultural studies. 



Analyze how the who, what, 
where, why, and when of any 
drama production that crosses 
culture, time, and peoples 
touches, the feelings universal 
to us all. 



Appreciation for the many 
contributions that different 
cultures have made towards 
developing dramatic literature 



Make choices based on 
listening to various rhythmic 
and vocal patterns, in terms 
of dramatic quality, tone, and 
feeling. 



View and critique each other's 
improvisations in terms of 
aesthetics (feelings, settings, 
mood, characters). 



Analyze and critique the 
drama/ theatre productions of 
experienced performers. 



A working knowledge and 
enjoyment of dramatic 
literature (poetry, plays, 
improvisation, creative drama) 




/// 



Enduring Values 



Aesthetic 
perception 



Perceive the musical quality of Understand the component 



a Chinese five-tone scale. 



steps that comprise a 
pentatonic scale. 



Become aware of the use of 
the pentatonic scale as it is 
performed with a variety of 
Chinese instruments. 



Enjoyment of music based on 
the five-tone scale 



Creative Play a simple two- or 

expression three-tone accompaniment to 
selected Chinese folk songs. 



Perform pentatonic scale 
patterns and simple melodies. 



Perform pentatonic pieces from 
various Chinese eras. 



Appreciation for the variety of 
Chinese melodies based on the 
pentatonic scale 



Cultural Become aware of the existence 

heritage of pentatonic scales in a 

variety of cultures. 



Compare the differences 
between Asian and Occidental 
melodies based on the 
pentatonic scale. 



Examine the factors which 
contribute to the differences in 
selected examples of Asian and 
Occidental music. 



Understanding of the 
differences evident between 
Asian and Occidental music 



Aesthetic Develop an appreciation for 
values melodies based on the 

pentatonic scale. 



Become aware of stylistic 
elements inherent in Asian 
melodies. 



Recognize pentatonic elements 
inherent in American folk 
music. 



Valuing both Asian and 
Occidental melodies as sources 
of listening and performing 
pleasure 



< < 
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Aesthetic 
perception 



Perceive line quality through 
exploratory brush painting 
with water on chalkboard. 



Perceive and discuss line in 
nature, particularly in trees 
and branches. 



Creative Make brush line designs in 

expression pairs on large paper, sensing 
relationships of line. 



Make line drawings of trees 
and branches with brush. 



Cultural 
heritage 



Look at simple Oriental line 
paintings and "trace" lines in 
the air 



Examine Chinese landscape 
paintingG with a sense of their 
serene universality. 



Aesthetic Sit quietly and let eyes follow 

values the lines of an Oriental 

painting. 



Discuss aesthetic elements in 
Chinese painting as they 
illustrate aesthetic principles. 



1 i\ 




til enduring Values 



Perceive line in diverse Awareness and enjoyment of 

examples of urban line as a habit 

environment; e.g., wires, steel 
structures emphasizing line. 



Make line drawings of a city Awareness of variations in 
environment, with emphasis on line quality in environment 
wires and linear structures. 



Examine contemporary 
paintings by Tobey, Pollock, 
and so forth, as well as 
Oriental artists, for their 
unique use of line. 



Understanding of the varied 
use of tine by artists 



Discuss individually the 
aesthetic use of line in the 
works of Pollock and Tobey 
and Oriental painters. 



Enjoyment of line qualities of 
artwork and the environment 
as an intrinsic value 



Parallel Objectives for the Arts 
and Other Disciplines 

The arts integrated into the general 
curriculum give impetus to learning. 
When they naturally and reasonably 
supplement and interact with another 
subject for mutual benefit, they may 
effectively be taught together. 

The pages that follow provide some 
examples of how objectives for 
reading/ language arts, social studies, 
science, and mathematics parallel, in 
many cases, objectives foi tie arts. By 
teaching the lesson that meeu the arts 



objective, a teacher may support the 
related objective in the other subject 
area. All objectives have been selected 
from the approprirUe frameworks. For 
each subject area, parallel objectives 
have been drawn from only one of 
the arts; in many cases, similar 
examples could be drawn from any of 
the other three. Additional lesson 
activities may be designed to 
supplement and extend these samples 
and thus could become the structure 
for a teachers' guide to interdisciplinary 
arts education. 



Show curiosity about objects and events. 

• Take an active role in solving social problems related to science and technology. 

• Value the scientific contributions of human beings from various historical and cultural groups. 

• Show a willingness to support data and ideas against the criticism of peers. 

Dance 



r\esineiic 
perception 


Verbalize and execute movement vocabulary based on the 
elements of dance fundamentals (integrating body with spatial, 
temporal, and energy concepts). 


Fxplore a given area of space by touching, seeing, hearing, and 
sensing, "Transfer" that given area of space and reproduce its 
characteristics in a new space. 


Creative 
expression 


Use the creative process of dance through exploration, 
improvisation, problem solving, and inventive thinking. 


Create a group dance based on the mechanical workings, 
design, and sound of a computer. 


Culturil 
heritage 


Recognize the universality of dance as language in the past, 
present, and future. 


Through movement depict a discovery of scientific significance 
from a selected country, such as Mexico, Egypt, or Greece. 


Aesthetic 
values 


Develop skills of constructive criticism and make judgments 
about the aesthetic quality of works of dance as dance relates 
to communication and to expression of self, others, and life. 


Illustrate through movement, working in small groups, the 
basic principles of electromagnetism. Discuss the validity of the 
scientific facts presented. Compare and contrast the interpretive 
elements of the abstracted movement. 



Drama/Theatre 

Music 
Visual Arts 



• Develop aa understanding about the use of diagrams or drawings to organize and analyze informationj 

• Use tables or graphs to organize and find new information.^ 

• Examine examples of graphs and diagrams devised during earlier periods in history and from a variety of 
cultures. 

• Exhibit a willingness to present and support collected data to peers. 




Dince 



Oriinii/Theatre 



Music 



Aesthetic 
perception 


Demonstrate understandings which will lead to the effective use 
of written notation. 


Investigate the way in which contemporary composers have 
used drawings and diagrams for scoring compositions. 


Creative 
expression 


Communicate musical ideas effectively through the use of 
notation. 


Score a composition with standard notation and another with 
drawings and diagrams. 


Cultural 
heritage 


Understand the purposes and functions of historical (and 
cultural) situations which have influenced the composition, 
performance, and selection of music. 


Examine ancient examples of notating music and compare with 
contemporary scales. 


Aesthetic 
values 


Use aesthetic criteria for determining the organization of an 
original composition. 


Conduct a performance of an original composition, using a 
selected scoring system for critical analysis by student peers, 



Visual Arts 
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^Mathematics Framework for California Puhlic Schnth, Sacramento; California Stale Deparliiicnt ol Fducalion, p 41 
2Ibid. 
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• Develop an understai.ding about the use of diagrams or drawings to organize and analyze informalionJ 

• Use tables or graphs to organize and find new information.^ 

• Examine examples of graphs and diagrams devised during earlier periods in history and from a variety of 
cultures. 

• Exhibit a willingness to present and support collected data to peers. 



Dance 



Dsmnia/Theetre 



Music 



Aesthetic 
perception 


Demonstrate understandings which will lead to the effective use 
of written notation. 


Investigate the way in which contemporary composers have 
used drawings and diagrams for scoring composhions. 


Creative 
expression 


Communicate musical ideas effectively through the use of 
notation. 


Score a composition with standard notation and another whh 
drawings and diagrams. 


Cultural 
heritage 


Understand the purposes and functions of historical (and 
cultural) situations which have influenced the composition, 
performance, and selection of music. 


Examine ancient examples of notating music and compare with 
contemporary scales. 


Aesthetic 
values 


Use aesthetic criteria for determining the organization of an 
original composition. 


Conduct a performance of an original composition, using a 
selected scoring system for critical analysis by student peers, 



Visual Arts 
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^Mathematics f ramework for Caiifornia Puhik Schools, Sacramento: California State Department ol E-ducation. p. 41 
^ U v/ 



• List likenesses and differences among selected cultures to demonstrate that human beings have more similari- 
ties than differences. The focus is on exploring cultural differences and similarities as they might relate to art 
objects produced by Asian, Mexican, and black Americans. Folk art objects are used for study because they 
reflect some of the cultural values of these groups and because they provide a source of authentic material. 




Dniiii/Theitre 



Music 



Visuil Arts 

Aesthetic 
perception 



Describe unique visual and tactile characteristics observed in 
works of art and nature and objects within the total 
environment, using descriptive similes and metaphors. 



Use a collection of folk art objects or photographs of art 
objects from two or more cultures to learn to use art objects 
as a source of cultural information. Identify and describe the 
characteristics of each piece; e.g., unique shapes, colors, lines, 
textures, use of pattern. Talk about and make a list of some of 
the likenesses and differences in cultural values reflected in 
these objects; e.g., symbols of power, love of family, 
relationship with natmt, and observance of rituals, celebrations, 
and religious beliefs. 



Creative Demonstrate the ability to model spheres, coils, and slabs into 

expression representational and abstract objects; to construct by joining a 
variety of forms to make objects and simple sculpture; and to 
carve by using hand tools to directly cut away materials using 
three*-dimensional media. 



Make a simple bowl shape, using clay, and experiment with 
different ways that decorative patterns are used in each of these 
cultures to express values; e.g., birds, flowers, sun, power of a 
god. 




Examine folk art objects and /or photographs to learn about 
the style that characterizes each of these cultures. Study objects 
from one culture, such as Mexican masks, pottery, and 
basketry to make inferences about the cultural values of these 
people. 



Compare the folk art of two cultures, such as Mexican and 
Japanese, that may be made from different media like clay and 
paper, and make a list of similarities and differences. Read to 
learn how the natural resources of a country and the values of 
the people have contributed to the uniqueness of the cultural 
art objects from each group. 




Cultural Recognize that works of art have a general cultural style that 

heritage reflects the people's values, beliefs, levels of technology, and 

particular ways of perceiving the world. 



Aesthetic Compare two art works of the same subject matter but 
values different in media, artists, and/or styles, and describe the 

qualities that make those art works similar or different. 
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Support and Stratefjies Un 
the Interdisciplinary 
Approach 

According to Rudolph Arnheim, 
"Twentieth century teachers believe 
that art is not a privilege of a few 
people, but a natural activity of every 
human being; a genuine culture 
depends less on the rare geniuses than 
on the creative life of the average 
citizen (italics added); and that art is 
an indispensible tool in dealing with 
the task of being/*« 

Planning the Interdisciplinary 
Curriculum in Today's Schools 

Students now in our schools need a 
curriculum that will prepare them for 
life in the twenty-first century when 
computer terminals will make the vast 
store of human information accessible 
everywhere. They will require much 
more than the verbal-analytical skills 
that dominate in today's schools. The 
attitudes, appreciations, and modes of 
thinking cultivated by the arts may be 
the prime necessities of life 20 yeais 
from now. A balanced curriculum, 
infusing the arts in every aspect of the 
school curriculum, would stimulate 
students to a higher level of learning 
today and would produce a citizen 
better prepared for adult life 
tomorrow. Teachers need to consider 
the potential contribution of the arts 
to each subject as they make their 
daily instructional plans. 

Enthusiasm is a basic ingredient 
needed to energize a program 
integrating the arts at any school 
level. Conviction that children will 
achieve at a higher level academically 
and have fewer absences when the arts 
are emphasized is confirmed by 
examples, such as the arts magnet 
schools in Oakland, California, and 
the schools in Mesa, Arizona. Try a 

M<ud<)lph Arnhoini. It^vanl a Pwc^ui/ojtiv of Art. 
Berkeley: Univcrsilv o( t ahloinia Vr p. 



New Face"^ gives additional details on 
these and other programs for making 
the arts integral to the curriculum. 

Administrative flexibility and 
support are also needed if planning is 
to extend beyond a single, self- 
contained classroom. For example, in 
the Grace M. Davis High School in 
Modesto, California, a program 
integrated with the arts was planned 
to meet the junior year American 
literature and history requirement. 
Two-hour blocks of time in the 
schedule and teachers willing to trade 
classes with each other made this 
program possible. 

Time for planning is another basic 
necessity. Team teaching requires 
professionally secure, knowledgeable 
individuals who can plan enthu- 
siastically and flexibly with their 
colleagues to interrelate the arts or 
infuse them into other subjects. 

The value of interrelating the arts 
with all aspects of the school 
curriculum can be supported by 
research. Brief examples are given as 
follows: 

In a Wayne State University 
preschool experiment, children acting 
out fairy tales (thematic fantasy) or 
real-life experiences scored about ten 
points higher than a control group of 
children who had merely listened to 
fantasies. In a four-year follow-up 
study, children who participated in 
this program showed superiority in a 
concept learning task in the third and 
fourth grades. They were also superior 
in controlling impulsive behavior.^^ 

Integration of intellectual learning 
with artistic participation is advocated 
by Earl J. Ogletree in "A Curriculum 
for Two Modes of Consciousness.'' He 
feels that children should be 
encouraged through movement to 

•^/h a New lai'v: A Report on HEW-Sufyportcd 
Arts Pro/ects in American Sthools. Washington* 
I).C\: U.S. Deparlmcni of Hjalili. t-ducalion. and 
Welfare. 1979. 

'"*Mmaginniive Play l.nhanccs I aier l earning 
Behavior." Brain Mind Bulletin, Vol. 4 (November 
20. 1978). L 



experience a straight line, curved line, 
circle, and open and closed figures. 
This experience can form the basis for 
later writing letters and numbers, 
artwork, and, uhimately, (abstract) 
geometry.*^ 

Sheila Ostrander and Lynn 
Schroeder found that rhythmic 
musical accompaniment to reading a 
foreign language to be learned by 
students, followed by dramatic skits, 
songs, and improvisations, has 
produced accelerated learning that is 
sustained over a period of time.^2 

As arts programs are being deleted 
from schools around the country 
because of budget problems, cognitive 
development may be suffering. For 
example, in the alternative Magnet 
Arts Elementary School in Eugene, 
Oregon, the arts are incorporated in 
the total program. Reading and 
writing are taught through playwriting 
and acting. Dance is used in math 
instruction; science students make 
musical instruments. In 1976, the 
Magnet Arts School's sixth graders 
tied for first place in reading and fifth 
place in math among the district's 30 
schools.'^ 

According to Don L. Brigham, 
"•Visual preference' students are often 
considered slow learners, but they can 
learn through a program that 
recognizes their needs, which are 
different from those of their 
verbal-analytical classmates."'^ 

In Coming to Our Senses, members 
of the Arts Education and Americans 
Panel wrote that: 

The arts provide unique ways of 
knowing about the world and should be 



•'Earl J. Ogletree. "Curriculum for Two Modes of 
Consciousness," Contemporary Education, Vol. 49 
(summer, 1978). 205. 

'^Sheila Ostrander and Lynn Schroeder. 
Supetlearning, New York: Dclacorte Publishing Co.. 
1979. p. 31. 

'^Roger M. Williams. "Why Children Should 
Draw: The Surprising Link Between Art and 
Learning/* Vte Saturday Review, Vol. 4 (September 
3. 1977). 14-15. 

»<Don L. Brigham. "Art and Learning: Partners in 
Educational Process." Studies in An Edmatiini Vol. 
19, No. 3 (1978), 25. 



central to learning for this reason aloiit 
But it is also significant that art education 
can influence two elements of human 
behavior which concern every teacher: 
discipline and motivation. Art requires 
tremendous discipline. . . . Learning an art 
is learning to care passionately about tiny 
details as well as overall excellence. On 
the other hand, the arts can bring 
enormous pleasure; all of us are motivated 
to do what brings pleasure. A successful 
art experience motiviates the child to look 
further and deeper. >5 

Initiating, Developing, and 
Evaluating a Program of 
Interdisciplinary Arts 

Administrators, teachers, or 
community members wishing to 
provide interdisciplinary art 
experiences in their schools must look 
at three areas: (1) initiating the 
program; (2) developing curriculum 
and teaching strategies; and (3) 
evaluating the procedure and the 
results. The adjustments necessary to 
the success of an interdisciplinary 
approach cost little money, but they 
require a concern for the value of the 
arts and a commitment to maintain 
the arts as a vital part of the 
curriculum and the lives of students. 

The administrator is the key 
individual in each aspect, leading the 
staff and the community in valuing 
the arts as basic components of 
education. Although not every teacher 
will present actual instruction in the 
arts, the administrator must help all 
teachers to cultivate a cooperative 
attitude and demonstrate a willingness 
to foster the arts in education. 

The idea of a curriculum in which 
the arts are allowed equity with other 
subjects is persistent and currently 
receiving increasing atteiUion as school 
districts look beyond traditional basics 
toward a balanced education. 
Recognizing both the constraints and 



^■Continj^ to Our Senses: The Sif^nifitanvc of ihc 
Arts for American Education. Arts. I ducaiion and 
Americans Panel. New York: Mcdraw-Hill Hook 
Co.. 1977. pp. (i'7. Used by permission of ihe 
publisher. 



the possibilities of venturing into an 
interdisciplinary arts program is 
important. 

Time is important in two ways: It 
cakes time to plan and institute an 
arts-in-education curriculum. Building 
support for the idea, overcoming 
inertia and turning to new directions, 
changing old, individualistic ways of 
teaching to new, cooperative 
methods— all this takes time. Time is 
also needed to give the arts their 
share of minutes per week, or hours 
per semester. 




Research must be done to avoid 
^'reinventing the wheel," That means 
reviewing the literature, writing to 
sites beyond the local area, and 
visiting existing models whenever 
possible. 

The content has possibilities limited 
only by the choices and decisions of 
the curriculum planners. Such deci- 
sions depend on the amount of 
information gathered and under- 
standing attained. 

Fundamental to these content 
decisions is a survey or needs 
assessment to determine the gap 
between what exists and what is the 
desired goal. Such an appraisal must 
be realistic, based on facts rather than 
assumptions. 

Staff development is a critical area. 
Most teachers will need to make some 
accommodation to the new program: 
others will have to make major 
modifications in their goals, their 
skills, and their ways of working. 
Staff relationships must be developed 
toward ^ sharing mode, and then 
ideas can be introduced, reinforced, 
and enhanced. 

Evaluation needs to be an 
important part of the instructional 
plan, including assessment at many 
predetermined periods. It should be 
concerned with a spectrum of aspects 
of the program, including curriculum 
design, the talents and proficiencies of 
the staff, strategies of teaching, the 
adequacy of the physical plant, the 
quality and suitability of materials and 
equipment, the degree of support from 
the community, and of course, the 
level of student progress and satis- 
faction. Evaluation must be broader 
than checklists and paper-and-pencil 
tests to include such techniques as 
observation and interviews with staff 
and students. It needs to be conducted 
by knowledgeable, sensitive people 
with a concern for the balanced 
education of students toward their 
informed, responsible, and caring 
citizenship. 
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Developing a quality program 
in the arts depends on a number of 
program components: qualified per- 
sonnel, administrative and community 
support, adequate facilities and equip- 
ment, a broad-based curriculum, a 
long-range district plan, and ongoing 
program evaluation. 

Qualified Personnel 

The success of any program to 
educate children and youths depends 
on competent teachers. This is an 
ongoing process which includes 
preservice education; careful selection 
of adequately prepared classroom 
teachers, specialists, and consultants; 
and a quality program of continuing 
education and staff development, 

Preservice Education 

Tolleges, universities, and school 
disi.iCts need to have a closer coali- 
tion in improving teacher education in 
the arts. This woult make possible 
realistic and early C(;ntact between 
potential teachers anu the field. I his 
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is important because student teaching 
under qualified master teachers 
continues to be the most productive 
single experience in teacher 
preparation. Therefore, internships 
during the entire educational program, 
as business majors now have, should 
be fostered. This concept could 
strengthen tlie education of teachers of 
the arts as well as provide additional 
art expertise in the field. 

Because of the importance of rriulti- 
arts experiences in early childhood 
education and the lack of background 
in the arts of most classroom teachers 
in California, an emphasis in the arts 
should be an option in elementary 
teacher education programs. A 
background in the arts would be 
essential to qualify an individual for 
this option. This approach would be a 
means of providing competent arts 
educators for early childhood 
education programs or elementary 
schools, which do not have the benefit 
of specialists as an avenue for 
upgrading iheir arts programs. 
Because these teachers would have a 
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general elementary credential, they 
could be hired in the primary grades 
or in a small elementary school as a 
regular classroom teacher. In addition, 
they could serve as consultants in the 
arts or as an arts specialist in a 
teaching team. 

Qualifications in the Arts for 
Classroom Teachers 

Every teacher should have an 
undeistandmg and appreciation of the 
arts and be able to use art forms 
effectively in the classroom. The 
teacher who uses the total 
environment and a multisensory 
approach to all subject matter creates 
in the child an excitement and fresh 
outlook towards the learning process. 
The classroom teacher should also be 
able to create an atmosphere that 
allows students to express their 
individual perceptions as they 
experiment with and internalize new 
ideas and creative ways to 
communicate their experiences through 
the arts. 

Qualifications for Arts 
Specialists/ Consultants 

Ideally, the arts specialists/ 
consultants should possess a thorough 
knowledge of the interrelationship of 
all the arts in addition to an in-depth 
specialization in one or more areas. A 
commitment to the arts process as 
well as a cultural and humanistic 
understanding of the arts is important. 
An appreciation of and respect for the 
aesthetic experiences derived from the 
arts are also essential. Special quali- 
fications exist for the arts specialist at 
the early childhood, intermediate, and 
secondary levels in each area. 

The teacher of the arts in early 
childhood education should possess: 

• Special interest in the arts 

• Belief in the importance of the 
arts experience 

• Comprehension of the learning 
processes as they relate to the 
arts and the maturation of 
children 



• Competence in working with 
young children in the arts 

• Experience in all of the arts, with 
a specialization in at least one of 
the arts or have a multiarts 
emphasis 

The specialist of the arts in the 
middle school should also have the 
above qualifications, except that the 
last mentioned specialization should be 
demonstrated in terms of a major or 
minor in one of the arts. The 
following qualifications are also 
necessary at this level: 

• Knowledge of methodology in 
arts literature, criticism, history, 
and aesthetics 

• Ability and interest in the 
utilization of community resources 

At the secondary level a specialist 
in one of the arts, in addition to 
attainment of the above listed 
qualifications, should have: 

• A major in one of the arts 

• A minor, or related courses, in 
one or more of the other arts 

Each teacher of the arts, in relating 
to learners in the classroom, should 
be able to: 

• Teach the arts developmentally. 

• Understand and apply arts 
concepts. 

• Relate the arts to other subject 
areas. 

• Use appropriate arts vocabulary. 

• Write and talk about the arts and 
artists. 

• Obtain materials through many 
sources. 

• Feel comfortable in expressing 
self in the arts, 

• Have a knowledge of aesthetics, 
methodology, and history of the 
arts. 

Continuing Education and Staff 
Development for Teachers 

Contini . professional growth is 
essential for at teachers. Professional 
development in the arts is particularly 
important for the classroom teacher 
who has the responsibility to teach the 



arts. This is a crucial concern because 
most classroom teachers have 
inadequate training in the arts. The 
responsibility of providing the sta^'' 
development of teachers falls on 
county offices, school districts, 
administrators, and arts specialists/ 
consultants. Teachers should be 
encouraged to enroll in arts courses in 
local colleges, universities, or special 
workshops and also to seek the help 
of county offices, community service 
organizations, and national 
organizations. In addition, arts 
teachers should assume the 
professional responsibility of keeping 
current in their fields by visiting art 
galleries and museums; attending 
concerts, the theatre, and dance 
programs; and participating in other 
related arts experiences. 

Resources for obtaining further 
education tend to be the same as for 
any other teachers: professional 
development programs (conferences, 
workshops, seminars, and the like), 
staff meetings with emphasis on 
instructional concerns, professional 
library resources, arts-related work 
experience, travel with an arts 
emphasis, and any other experiences 
that can be used to enhance a 
teacher's background in the arts. 
Attending exhibits and performances 
is one resource not relevant to 
teachers in many other areas, but it is 
of prime importance to the teacher of 
the arts. 

Administrative and 
Community Support 

The key to building successful 
programs in the arts is enthusiastic 
and realistic support at all levels of 
the school community from parents 
to district administrators. 

Arts Consultants 

Since not all teachers are adequately 
prepared to use the arts m the 
classroom effectively, each school 
district should have the resource of 
qualified certificated arts consultants 
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either* at the district or the county 
level. Arts consultants provide teachers 
with experiences, strategies, and 
insights into the affective, aesthetic, 
and nonverbal elements of arts 
education. The arts consultant should 
be used to focus, motivate, coordinate, 
and supplement the conduct of arts 
programs. 

Arts consuhants cannot function 
effectively in isolation. Close 
relationships must be established with 
the entire school community. Through 
such relationships, the arts can evolve 
as an integral part of the school 
curriculum for all students and can 
have a significant influence on the 
general philosophy of teaching in that 
community. 

To be effective, the consultants 
nust: 

• Be knowledgeable in all areas of 
the arts for which they are 
responsible. 

• Understand learning patterns and 
the physical capabilities of various 
age levels. 

• Become part of the school family 
by expanding concerns beyond 
the limits of the arts program. 

• Establish a working relationship 
with other arts consultants and 
arts teachers. 

• Schedule regular periods of work 
with classroom teachers to further 
their understanding of the intent 
and value of the arts, the 
relationships of the arts, and the 
ways in which the arts can be 
integrated into the general 
curriculum. 

• Present the arts in such a way 
that the nonartist may 
intelligently and comfortably use 
the arts media in the classroom. 

• Encourage classroom teachers to 
work within the realm of their 
own style and personality; to be 
able to cope with realities of their 
situations; (e.g., available space, 
accompaniment, time, tempera- 
ment, and si/e of class); and 

to learn to evaluate the work of 
their students. 



Administrative Responsibilities 

Administrators, school district 
boards of education, and offices of 
county superintendents of schools can 
use this framework as the basis for 
the adoption, development, and 
implementation of arts curricula to 
meet the needs of the students in local 
communities. These responsibilities can 
be met by taking the following steps: 

• Support the allotment of a 
minimum of time with the arts 
each week on a consistent and 
sequential base, with maximum 
use of the student's time at the 
elementary level. 

• Encourage a requirement of a 
minimum of one year in the arts 
for high school graduation. 

• Provide qualified instructional 
personnel who will conduct the 
program and develop procedures 
for maintaining professional 
competence. 

• Adopt instructional resource 
materials and teaching strategies 
to support and enrich classroom 
studies, including essential 
instructional aids, such as books, 
audiovisual materials, and teacher 
references as well as typical arts 
materials, tools, and equipment. 

• Develop objectives for local arts 
programs and curriculum guides 
designed to meet local needs. 

• Provide for ongomg evaluation, 
review, and improvement of arts 
programs, again involving 
cross-sectional committees and 
individual teachers in evaluation, 
design, and developmental 
activities. 

• Establish local arts advisory and 
support groups to aid in 
curriculum planning and in the 
implementation of the arts 
programs. Such groups should 
include represenlative teachers, 
students, and principals, and, 
when possible, community 
representatives, practicing artists, 
professional evaluators, and 
members of professional 
curriculum staffs. 




Administrators should be aware of 
the arts as a special tool for enriching 
the entire curriculum. Many programs 
across the nation have provided 
dramatic evidence of the capacity of 
arts education programs to contribute 
to overall improvement in a student's 
academic achievement. Development 
of ans programs and their implemen- 
tation can help to meet the needs of 
the total curriculum. 

wScheduIing 

Arts program planners should 
consider the diverse possibilities for 
scheduling effective arts education 
programs, keeping in view the time 
available to all within the regular 
elementary school day. Modular 
scheduling and other flexible plans 
often provide desirable alternatives. 
Provisions should allow for instruct on 
to take place in small-group as well as 
in I'lrgc-group situations. 

At the secondary level, the daily 
schedule should include a number of 
arts course offerings. Careful planning 



should prevent program conflicts as 
much as possible so that students are 
not forced to eliminate arts classes for 
scheduling reasons alone. 

Financial Support 

Programs in the arts should be 
supported at a priority level equal to 
thut of other curriculum areas within 
the regular district and school budget 
allocations. Consideration should be 
given to needs unique to each 
program, such as specially trained 
personnel and special materials, 
supplies, equipment, space, classrooms, 
and studio facilities. In addition, staff 
development is part of curriculum 
planning and must be considered in 
making the arts an integral part of 
the curriculum. 

Community Resources 

School districts should seek the 
cooperation of community art 
agencies, local colleges and 
universities, museums, and individual 
artists who are willing to provide 
services to schools to promote school 
program goals. Communication should 
always be two-way among and with 
such groups. Some ways in which 
these human and physical resources 
can be utilized include the use of an 
artist-in-residence to visit certain 
schools on regular schedules to spark 
or enrich an arts program, field trips 
for students to participate in 
experiences not brought to schools, 
and artists and touring groups visiting 
the school. 

Adequate Facilities and 
Equipment for the Arts 

The quality of programs in the arts 
will be proportional to the adequacy 
and appropriateness of the physical 
facilities available to accommodate the 
type and scope of arts programs being 
offered. For example, consideration 
must be given to free space for 
activities requiring movement, wooden 
floors for dance, provisions for 
clean-up after art experiences, and 
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acoustical treatment of rooms for 
musical ensembles. 

It is also important that districts 
and schools select quality materials 
and equipment which will effectively 
support the goals and objectives of 
their arts education programs. In 
making these selections, standards that 
reflect the specialized needs of each of 
the arts must be considered. 
Classroom teachers and arts specialists 
should be consulted in developing 
these standards. 

A Broad*based Curriculum 

The curriculum should be broad 
enough to meet the needs of all 
students as well as to provide for 
special interests and populations. 

Career Education 

Accelerating change has had an 
undeniable impact on society and 
technology. Schools must recognize 
these changes and the implications 
they hold for life career planning. In 
recent years young people have 
adopted career choices to fit oppor- 
tunities that were nonexistent in 
previous years. Many of these 
opportunities have occurred within 
the arts fields. 
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Career education programs have 
started to develop before the 
secondary school level. Programs are 
now being initiated at the elementary 
school level as well as the junior/ 
intermediate and senior high 
school levels. Arts programs should 
reflect these trends and provide career 
information which can be integrated 
into a student*s elementary and junior 
high school experiences. These 
experiences should be in addition to 
the opportunities made available to 
senior high school students. 

Definitive information to assist 
schools in planning for quality career 
education courses and programs is 
available from various sources (see the 
selected references for each discipline 
in this framework, Appendix B), 

Multicultural Concerns 

Teachers of the arts need training 
and experience in understanding 
children of diverse cultural 
backgrounds. They can relate 
appropriately to a multicultural, 
democratic society by demonstrating 
receptiveness toward viewpoints or 
artistic products from different 
cultures. Such demonstrations, based 
on diverse criteria, include 
encouraging artistic expression that 
reflects characteristics and aesthetic 
values from divergent cultures and 
providing opportunities and a 
supportive environment for students to 
experience quality artistic products 
related to various cultures. 

Gifted and Talented Students 

Identified gifted students have 
talents that can contribute to the 
future well-being of society if 
developed to their fullest. This group 
provides the potential leaders, the 
creative thinkers, the achievers, the 
artists, the scientists, and the brain 
trusts for the future. For their own 
well-being and also for the well-being 
of society, these children need to be 
physically and mentally healthy and 



balanced human beings. The arts are 
basic to the education of a fully 
functioning human being; therefore, it 
is important that the gifted also have 
a balanced curriculum which includes 
the arts. 

Artistically gifted students who 
show high-level ability in the expres- 
sive, critical, or historical aspects of 
the arts must be encouraged to pursue 
the development of such strengths. 
For these students, appropriate 
intensive work in the arts should be 
arranged. 

Special Education 

Creative experiences can be 
instrumental in providing beauty and 
joy to students with mental, physical, 
or learning disabilities. The arts open 
the senses and expand awareness by 
enriching even a limited environment. 

Self-concept is particularly 
important for special students. The 
aits provide students additional 
avenues for achieving success. It is 
possible to increase feelings of 
self-worth for these students by 
developing alternative forms of 
communication and channels to 
express feelings and ideas in a variety 
of learning modes through the arts. 

The arts fulfill an important 
function in reinforcing learning for 
these students. However, it is also 
essential that the arts be included in 
their curriculum to develop other 
talents that they may possess. The arts 
can help all children know that they 
are unique and special. 

A District Plan for the Arts 

To restore the proper balance in the 
curriculum and provide adequate 
programs in the arts, districts need to 
iutiate a long-range plan for the arts, 

This plan should include: 

• A proposed curriculum for the 
arts based on this framework 

• Allotment of adequate time in the 
school program 



• A staffing plan 

• A survey of facilities and 
equipment to determine what is 
needed 

• A survey of community resources 

• An estimate of financial support 
needed 

• A recommendation for realizing 
the plan 

• A continuing assessment to ensure 
that the plan is being followed 

Program Evaluation 

When evaluating arts programs, one 
makes reference to the broader scope 
of evaluation, rather than to the 
assessment of performance objectives. 
For this broader scope, the following 
aspects of all arts programs should be 
considered: program characteristics, 
program implementation, and program 
effects. 

Program characteristics are based 
on these factors: 

• Curriculum 

!• Overall goals and objectives 
2. Curriculum guides 



3. Sequential instructions in each 
of the arts meeting goals and 
objectives 

4. Interdisciplinary concepts 

• Environmental conditions 

1. Special facilities 

2. Special equipment 

3. Human climate 

• Target populations 

1. General students 

2. Special students 

3. Gifted and talented students 

4. Multicultural students 

Program implementation is com- 
posed of these aspects: 

• Staff development 

• Data collection 

1. For crediting accomplishments 

2. For future planning 

• Instructional resources 

• Scheduling 

Program effect includes: 

• Effect on individuals 

• Impact on the community 

• Contribution of the arts to other 
subject areas 

• Contribution of the arts to 
multicultural understanding 



Gathering the data necesrary to 
make judgments about all these 
aspects of a program will require the 
development of instruments of varying 
kinds, including questionnaires, 
observation schedules, informal teacher 
assessments, and criterion-referenced 
tests. These instruments will need to 
be referenced to different levels of 
responsibility, such as the district, the 
school, and the individual classroom. 

To carry out this broad program 
evaluation, properly qualified experts 
should make judgments about arts 
programs. In many cases this 
approach may mean seeking outside 
consultants to augment staff resources 
available within the district. As these 
alternative viewpoints are brought to 
bear on the program, a more 
comprehensive and objective base will 
become available for those making 
program decisions. 



A Final Note 

This framework is dedicated to the 
child of the twenty-first century who 
needs to be: 

• Flexible 

• Self^isciplined 

• Self-reliant 

• Creative 

t Imaginative 

• Perceptive 

• Self-confident 

• Sel^motivated 

• Adaptable 

• Responsible 

• Appreciative 

The curriculum that has been 
recommended here will prepare 
students to cope with the rapidly 
changing aspects of a technologically 
oriented world. 
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Criteria for Evaluating Instructional IMaterials in IMusic 

Kindergarten Through Grade Eight 

Approved by the California State Board of Education on March 9, 1978 



L Introduction 

The criteria for evaluating 
instructional materials in music shall 
reflect the philosophy expressed in the 
Visual and Performing Arts Frame- 
work. The primary objective of the 
music curriculum should be to develop 
the ability of every child to perceive 
and respond to the aesthetic content 
of music. Consequently, a scries of 
music textbooks should be judged 
according to the excellence of their 
musical content and the systematic 
contribution that this content will 
make to a total program of music 
education. The necessity for quality in 
a series of music textbooks is 
paramount. I he following is an 
outline of suggested criteria for 
evaluating nnusic materials: 

IL Quality of Music 

A. Musical selections should generally 
include melodies of expressive 
quality. Hooks in a series should 
generally contain numerous 



examples of each of several 
characteristic melodic structures; 
i.e., patterns that move scalewise, 
chordwise, by repeated tones, or in 
sequence. In books for upper 
grades, the inclusion of songs 
using a I2-tone row and melodies 
using such devices as inversion, 
augmentation, and diminution is 
desirable. 

B. The voice parts in part songs shall 
be ''singable,'' and the range of 
difficulty of the songs shall be 
varied. The accompaniment to 
each song, whether played on the 
piano or on other instruments, 
shall be appropriate to the melodic 
style and period of the song. All 
accompaniments shall conform to 
generally accepted principles of 
harmony, whether traditional or 
contemporary. 

C. The rhythm of each melody and 
the verbal pattern of the text shall 
conform to each other artistically. 
Accented beats of the measure and 
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accented words or syllables shall 
normally coincide. In pupils* 
books, rhythmic structures so 
difficult as to require rote learning 
shall be avoided. In general the 
rhythmic notation of songs shall 
be comprehensible to the children 
who will use the books. 

D. Each song book should contain 
many songs in which the musical 
relationships among phrases are so 
precisely defined that children can 
readily recognize them and thereby 
discover the musical form. 
Recognition of design is essential 
to the understanding of music. 

E. Songs and their voice parts shall 
be within the voice range of the 
majority of the pupils for whom 
they are intended. 

F. The instrumental compositions and 
songs included in the books shall 
be of excellent quality and of 
various types. There shall be a 
balance between folk songs and 
songs by significant composers of 
the paot and present. Folk songs 
shall be representali»e not only of 
various countries but also of 
various regions of the United 
States. Books shall include songs 
and compositir IS for listening that 
represent a variety of ethnic 
groups. 

IIL Quality of Texts 

A. The text of each so**ig shall 
possess intrinsic merit and be 
suitable to the grade level for 
which it is intended. 

B. Each song book should generally 
include some songs in their 
original languages with phonetic 
indications of correct 
pronunciations. Translations of 
these songs in poetic or prose 
form shall be included in books 
for pupils and teachers. 
Translations may also be used as 
texts of songs if they possess 
poetic quality, are appropriate in 
content for the age level involved, 
and conform to the music. 



C. Translated texts of songs shall be 
as faithful as possible to the 
original text. 

D. Songs containing dialect offensive 
to any ethnic group arc not 
acceptable. 

IV. Music Listening Selections 

A. Books for pupils should generally 
contain some material that will 
encourage them to listen for 
specific features of songs and 
instrumental compositions. In like 
manner, materials for teachers 
shall include detailed suggestions 
to aid them in developing the 
ability of children to listen to 
music intelligently and to 
understand and enjoy it. 

B. Composition included in the 
textbooks for listening purposes 
shall represent a variety of 
performance media and contrasting 
styles and periods and shall be 
related to the sequential 
development of concepts. 

C. Books for pupils should generally 
include themes of musical 
compositions recommended for 
listening and shall provide 
authentic background material on 
the music itself and its composer. 
Materials for teachers should 
include additional information 
designed to assist them in 
promoting the children's 
understanding and appreciation of 
the music selected for listening. 

D. Materials for grades seven and 
eight shall emphasize music 
listening activities through which 
young people will be guided to 
discover for themselves the 
meaning and structure of music. It 
is desirable that some material be 
included that will emphasize not 
only vocal and instrumental 
performance but composing and 
conducting activities as well. 

E. lextbooks shall provide a variety 
of materials supportive of varied 
activities, such as playing 



instruments, reading rhythmic 
scores, and singing (physical as 
well as mental activities). 

V. Organization of Material 

The content of each book and of 
each series as a whole shall be set 
forth in a manner that will clearly 
provide for a sequential program of 
instruction. The program shall con- 
tribute to children's understanding of 
the nature, meaning, and structure of 
music and to the development of con- 
cepts of rhythm, melody, harmony, form, 
tempo, dynamics, and tone color. 

VL Type of Content 

A. Books should generally contain an 
adequate amount of each of the 
following types of material: folk, 
art, and seasonal songs; songs 
expressive of moral and spiritual 
values; and songs of a patriotic 
and historical nature. For middle 
and upper grades, occasional 
selections from light operas, 
operas, and oratorios appropriate 
to the grade level are desirable. 
Textbooks shall includ'* songs by 
contemporary composers, especially 
those of the United States. Songs 
of various ethnic origins should be 
included. 

B. Materials for pupils and teachers 
shall include information that will 
promote understanding of the 
cultural significance and expressive 
meanings of songs. 

C. Books for pupils should contain 
some material organized 
systematically to promote 
understanding of the meaning of 
symbols of musical notation and 
skill in using them. Books for 
teachers shall include clearly stated 
directions for implementing this 
program. 

D. Rounds, canons, descants, and 
chants are desirable at all grade 
levels. In books for middle grades, 
simple two-part songs are 
desirable. Books for upper grades 



shall include some unison songs 
and a considerable amount of 
material in two and three parts. 

E. Vocal music for grades seven and 
eight shall include examples of 
two-, three-, and four-part songs 
(SA, SSA, SAT, SAB, and 
SATB). 

F. In books lor grades five through 
eight, some songs shall contain the 
melody in parts other than the 
soprano. It is particularly 
important that some songs in 
books for grades seven and eight 
have the melody written in the 
bass clef in a range that will be 
comfortable for boys with 
changing or changed voices. 

G. The notation of music in pupils' 
and teachers' editions at all levels 
shall include authentic indications 
of such expressive elements as 
tempo and dynamics. 

H. The content of books and other 
instructional materials shall 
provide for the listening program 
to such an extent that it is 
balanced in importance and 
significance with performance 
(both vocal and instrumental), 
improvisation, composing, and 
conducting. 

I. Books shall provide for musical 
experiences of intrinsic value 
organized to promote a sequential 
development of skill in reading 
and writing music. These musical 
experiences shall also contribute to 
the reinforcement of previous 
learnings. 

VIL Instrumental Activities 

A. Materials for each grade shall 
include some songs that suggest 
the use of instruments, such as the 
autoharp, bells, the recorder or 
other flutelike instruments, and 
percussion and orchestral 
instruments. In books for pupils, 
the notation of instrumental parts 
to be played by children shall be 
included when appropriate. 
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B. All textbooks shall contain 
indications of the correct chords 
for songs that may appropriately 
be accompanied by autoharp or 
other chordal instruments. Any 
indication of chords must be 
consistent with the key in which 
the song is iiotated. In both 
pupils' and teachers' editions, the 
notation of appropriate rhythm 
patterns for some accompaniments 
shall be included. 

C. For middle and upper grades, 
materials for pupils shall contain 
some songs scored in a manner 
that will facilitate the playing of 
orchestral instruments by children. 
The orchestrations shall be 
interesting melodically and 
rhythmically. 

D. Textbooks or other materials shall 
include a representation of the 
relationship of the piano keyboard 
to the musical staff. The drawing 
of the staff shall be large and 
shall be placed above the pictured 
keyboard. An illustration of the 
autoharp shall also be provided. 

E. When material directly related to 
an instrument or group of 
instruments is presented, 
appropriate illustrations and 
factual information shall also be 
given. The illustrations shall be 
authentic and shall depict the 
relative sizes of instruments within 
a given family. It is desirable, 
whenever possible, that pictures of 
the instruments be related to those 
used in the recordings. 

F. In books for middle and upper 
grades, there shall be at least one 
reproduction of a page from a full 
orchestral score that is related to 
the music the children are 
studying, along with a brief 
explanation of the score's most 
important features. An illustration 
of a symphony orchestra 
accompanied by a seating chart 
shall be included in the book. 
Photographs of a concert baud 



and/ or standard chamber music 
ensembles are also desirable. 

VIIL Aids for Teachers 

A. Technically superior banded 
recordings of all songs in each 
textbook should be available. 
These recordings should represent 
a variety of appropriate voice 
types. The songs should be sung 
at the appropriate tempo. The 
words should be understandable. 
Instrumental accompaniments 
should be tasteful and authentic 
and should not overpower the 
vocal character of the music. The 
melodic and rhythmic content of 
the recording should correspond to 
the score printed in pupils' and 
teachers' books. When a language 
other than English is used, those 
making recordings or tapes should 
use authentic native or near-native 
speakers representing male and 
female adult voices as well as 
children's voices, using accurate 
intonation. 

B. All recordings of songs and other 
selections for listening 
recommended in a series of 
textbooks must be available for 
evaluation when the textbooks are 
being evaluated. 

C. The catalog numbers of the 
records and the page numbers of 
the recorded songs in the pupils' 
and teachers' editions shall be 
cross-referenced and included in 
the index. 

D. Materials for teachers shall include 
piano accompaniments that are 
harmonically correct, appropriate 
to the style of the melody, and 
playable by some of the pupils or 
teachers. 

E. A teacher's edition of the textbook 
shall be available to assist the 
teachers in the effective uses of 
pupil materials. Pagination shall 

be the same in both books. 
Teacher and pupil editions of 
textbooks within a series must be 
available for concurrent evaluation. 



F. Materials for teachers shall be 
organized in clearly understandable 
lesson plans that will help them 
carry out a sequential program of 
instruction dealing with the 
constituent elements of music and 
their interrelationships. 

G. Materials for teachers shall 
indicate simply and clearly the 
ways in which they can help 
children learn to explore music 
creatively and to investigate and 
discover the nature, meaning, and 
structure of music. 

H. Textbooks for teachers shall 
include suggestions for original 
and exploratory activities for 
children, including movement to 
music, through which musical 
concepts can be developed. 

I. Materials for teachers at all grade 
levels shall provide for musical 
activities that will contribute to 
children's development of 
understandings, attitudes and 
appreciations, and skills. 

J. An appendix listing available 
visual aids, supplement^iry 
recordings, programmed learning 
materials, and resource books is 
desirable. 

IX. Physical Features 

The following aspects of format and 
other physical features of books shall 
conform to acceptable standards: 

A. The general appearance of the 
textbooks shall be appealing to 
children. 

B. Both the text and the musical 
notation shall be clear and easy to 
read. 

C. In part songs included in books 
for grades four through eight, the 
notation of the individual parts 
shall be clearly defined and easy 
to read. Many of the part songs 
shall be notated, with each part on 
a separate staff. 

D. Bindings shall be strong and 
durable and shall permit the book 



to remain flat when open. 
Bindings must not obscure inner 
margins. 

E. An attractive cover design is 
desirable. 

F. Whenever possible, the songs shall 
be spaced on the page so that the 
f hrase structure is easily apparent, 
u ith no phrase uroken between 
tv'o lines. 

G. Each book should be attractively 
illustrated to stimulate children's 
interest in the music and to 
enhance the music's mood and 
spirit. These illustrations shall not 
interfere with the musical notation 
presented. 

H. Illustrations of children 
participating in activities related to 
the music shall reflect the 
multiethnic composition of our 
society. 

I. The materials in textbooks for 
pupils and teachers shall be 
indexed alphabetically and shall 
also be classified as to topics and 
types of music. In teachers' 
editions there shall be an 
addition: 1 classification of 
materials in terms of elements of 
music, leading toward the 
development of concepts. In the 
classified index, both the title of 
each song and the number of the 
page on which it occurs shall be 
cited. Each song included in the 
textbook for pupils shall be 
presented on the corresponding 
page in the teacher's edition. The 
organization of the indexes shall 
be consistent among all books in a 
given series. 
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L Criteria for Evaluating 
Supplementary Materials 

A. Instrumental Music 

Materials should promote a sequen- 
tial development of skills in 
pupils. 

1. Materials should include 
selections for a variety of 
standard band and/ or orchestral 
instruments. 

2. Simple performance music 
suitable to each ability level of 
the student should be included 
and graded as to difficulty. 

3. A section on the care and 
maintenance of instruments 
should be included at each 
level. 

4. Clearly illustrated fingering 
charts should be included at 
each level. 

5. Materials for the recorder 
should indicate fingerings in 
both baroque and German. 

6. Illustrations of proper playing 
posture are desirable. 

7. Instrumentation and number of 
parts should reflect the 
prevailing instrumentation of 
the average elementary, middle, 
and/or junior high school; e.g., 
large numbers of trumpets, 
clarinets, and flutes. 

8. Wherever possible, parts should 
be divided in such a manner 
that beginners are able to 
perform with more advanced 
players. 

9. It is desirable to have 
inexpensive recordings 
accompany the materials. 

B. Choral Music 

1. Whenever possible, collections 
of songs, unison, part songs. 



part songs with descants, and 
partner songs are desirable. 

2. Choral music that reflects the 
ethnic and cultural diversity of 
the society should I;^^ 
encouraged. 

3. Lyrics and style should be 
appropriate for the level 
submitted. 

IL Criteria for Evaluating 
Religious Content in Materials 

Any materials of a religious nature 
in instructional materials will have 
been evaluated first for compliance 
with Education Code sections 60044(a) 
and (b). However, if instructional 
materials contain any discussion, 
depiction, or other aspect of religion, 
they shall also be evaluated to meet 
the following educational criteria: 

A. Materials commonly recognized as 
having sectarian religious content 
should be treated in instructional 
materials in ways that contribute 
to the undei standing of musical 
style and musical history, to the 
development of musical concepts 
and skills, and to the recognition 
of music as an element of cultural 
diversity. 

B. Songs commonly recognized as 
having sectarian religious content 
shall be included in basic 

m terials, both in quantity and 
pl icement, only as required to 
achieve a specified educational 
purpose. 

C. Materials for teachers shall contain 
suggestions that will assist the 
teacher in recognizing the religious 
diversity of students in the 
classroom and in being sensitive to 
feelings that children may have 
when asked to participate in 



singing songs that are not of their 
own religious background. 

D. Materials for teachers should 
provide ample inf-^rmation or 
instruction on how to present 
religious songs in such a way as 
to comply with legal constraints. 

E. Teacher and student materials 
shall not contain directions or 
suggest activities for students that 
could be considered adorational or 
devotional in nature and that may 
require students to participate in 
any religious observance. 

F. Except where a material deals 

with a specific nationality or a partic- 



ular social, ethnic, or cultural 
group or a particular historical era 
in the United States or California, 
music materials should reflect the 
religious diversity in contemporary 
and historical United States' 
society. 

G. Any materials which are used to 
describe particular religious 
practices should refer to the 
generic group which observes such 
practices. Thus, except as it may 
appear in lyrics, the pronoun we 
should not be used in reference to 
any cultural or religious group. 
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C riteria for Evaluating Instructional Materials in Arl 

Kindergarten Through Grade Eight 

Approved by the California Staie Board of Education 
December 14, 1978 



L Introduction 

The criteria for evaluating 
instructional materials in art shall 
reflect the philosophy expressed in the 
Visual and Performing Arts Frame- 
work. 

The four major goals of art edu- 
cation are the development of (1) 
visual and tactile perception; (2) skills 
of creative expression; (3) knowledge 
or art heritage; and (4) bases for aesthetic 
judgment. 

K Visual and Tactile Perception 
heightens students' awareness 
and sensitivity to the world 
about them. Perception is 
developed as students see, feel, 
and understand form, color, and 
texture as well as visual 
subtleties in daily experiences. 
The ability to perceive is 
fundamental to art expression 
and appreciation, 

2. Creative and Expressive Skills 
are developed through direct 
personal experiences with art 
materials. Art instruction is 
designed to enable; students to 
communicate* ideas and feelings, 
as well as images and symbols 
in visual forms. 

3» Art Heritafne study includes 
investigating historical, 
contemporary and popular art, 
fine art, and folk art. It is 
essential for students to 
understand that art has a past 
and a present and that it has 
always been an important part 
of the lives of people 
everywhere. Knowledge of the 
arts is an important way for 
students to understand the 
cultural heritage and values of 
different ethnic and cultural 
groups. 



4. Aesthetic Judgment involves the 
study of visual, intellectual, and 
philosophic bases for 
understanding art and for 
making judgements about its 
form, content, technique, and 
purpose. As a result, students 
learn to identify issues and to 
develop criteria for appraising 
visual forms and arriving at 
personal preferences and 
opinions. Concern for the 
quality of the visual 
environment is increased as 
aesthetic judgment is developed. 

Instructional materials may address 
one or more of these goals as 
appropriate. 

IL Student Materials 

A variety of instructional materials, 
including books, films, videotapes and 
cassettes, filmstrips, illustrations, 
reproductions, slides, transparencies, 
manipulative materials, and learning 
games will be considered. 

Student materials shall: 

1. Demonstrate to the student that 
art is a means to enrich the 
quality of daily life. 

2. Include works which promote 
students' understanding of the 
intent and aesthetic quality of 
the art form, drawing upon a 
range of subject matter repre- 
sentative of all aspects of life, 
such as human forms, historical, 
political, and social events. 

3. Include art processes and 
techniques which stimulate 
students' ideas and personal 
imagery and not merely present 
methods for making products. 

4. Present art works from major 
periods of history which are 
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representative of art throughout 
the world, 

5. Encourage the use of a variety 
of art media and materials for 
creative expression, such as 
drawing, painting, sculpture, 
graphics, ceramics, crafts, fibers, 
photography, film, and video. 

6. Heighten the students' sensitivity 
to the environment by providing 
activities to increase their 
knowledge as well as to extend 
and strengthen their visual and 
tactile awareness. 

7. Be appropriate for the age of 
the student 

8. Provide a continuum of 
experiences from simple to 
complex. 

9. Provide for differences in 
learning styles, interests, and 
aptitudes. 

10. Introduce new terms and 
develop and expand the 
students' art vocabulary. 

11. Present discussion topics and 
follow-up activities which 
contribute to the students' 
understanding of: 

a. The structure of art: 
elements (form, color, 
texture, line) and principles 
of design 

b. The meaning of art: origins, 
content, influences, purposes 

c. The relevance of art to the 
individual and to society 

12. Develop awareness of local and 
national resources, such as 
museums, galleries, and 
collections which provide 
opportunities to view original 
works of art. 

13. Relate art to other arts 
disciplines and subject areas. 

14. Present information about art 
careers and related vocations. 

15. Include suggestions for ongoing 
self-evaluation. 

16. Include brand names, 
commercial representations, and 
logos only when such examples 



are clearly related to 
instructional purposes. 

17. Treat examples of art depicting 
religious subjects in ways that 
contribute to the understandiag 
of art and art history, to the 
development of art concepts and 
skills, and to the recognition of 
art as an element of culture. 

18. Unless specifically dealing with 
a limited cultural topic or 
historical period, include 
information about the artistic 
contributioho of all groups 
within the United States: 
Asians, Blacks, Europeans, 
Native Americans, Latins, and 
other ethnic and cultural 
groups, identifying the 
expressive characteristics their 
art forms. Materials will also 
represent various socioeconomic 
and geographic groups, ages, 
and sexes. 



III. Teacher Materials 

Materials should provide teaching 
strategies for perceptual development, 
for exploring the historical and 
cultural background of art, for 
producing art, for examining art, for 
talking and reading about art, and for 
evaluating student progress in art. 

Teacher materials shall: 

1. Suggest specific ways in which 
the teacher can provide leader- 
ship and guidance to help 
children develop understanding 
and appreciation of art and 
skills for perceiving and creating 
art. 

2. Include examples of clearly 
understandable lesson plans, 
organized in a sequential order 
of instruction, with multiple 
points of entry. 

3. Suggest teaching strategies 
which provide for differences 
in learning styles, interests, 
aptitudes, and achievement. 
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4. Include information, discussion 
topics, and follow-up 
enrichment activities. 

5. Include suggestions for 
organizing learning experiences 
for individual, small, and large 
group activities. 

6. Provide sufficient teacher 
information to be usable by 
teachers with limited art 
background. 

7. Provide current bibliographies 
and listings of related 
instructional materials and 
suggestions for their use. 



8. Indicate various ways in which 
art may be related to other 
subject areas. 

9. Include suggestions for formal 
and informal techniques for 
evaluation of student progress, 
such as performance and verbal 
assessments, observation 
techniques, individual 
inventories, skill development 
reviews, checklists, and 
standardized and 
teacher-designed tests. 

10. Contain information about child 
growth and development in art. 
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Dance Selected References 

Arnheim, Daniel. Dance Injuries: Their 
Prevention and Care, Pennington, 
NJ.: Princeton Book Company, 1987. 

One of the first books to deal with 
prevention and care of a dancer's 
injuries. 

Blom, Lynn A., and L. Tarin Chaplin. 
The Intimate Act of Choreography. 
Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh 
Press, 1982. 

An approach to the creative process 
applicable for beginning to advanced 
students in choreography. Improvisa- 
tional ideas included. 

Children's Dance edition). Res- 

ton, Va.: American Alliance for 
Health, Physical Education, Recrea- 
tion and Dance Staff, 1981. 



NO ! F: I he rclcrcnccs contained in this seelion arc 
represenlative nl ihe many reeent publiealinns available 
for each of the arts disciplines. The references have not 
beeti endorsed by the California Slate Board of F duca- 
tion or the State Department of l ducation\ Curriculum 
Development and Supplemental Materials Commission, 
and no olficial endorsement should he inferred. All 
entries were submitted by leaders in visual and perform- 
ing arts education in Ciiiifomia. 



Designed to show how dance can be 
used in the classroom in lively, innova- 
tive ways. Appropriate for the class- 
room teacher as well as the specialist 
in dance and physical activities. Cov- 
ers such topics as dance a?: an expres- 
sion of feelings, folk and ethnic contri- 
butions, dancing for boys, and dance 
composition. 

Jacob, Ellen. Dancing: A Guide for the 
Dancer You Can Be{¥o\\v\\\ edition). 
New York: Danceway Books, n.d. 

Covers a broad range of topics from 
what to wear for dance class to how to 
warm up. Definitions of dance styles 
included. A resource book for teachers 
and for upper elementary through 
high school students. 

Jowitt, Deborah. The Dance in Mind: 
Profiles and Reviews. 1977-83. Bos- 
ton: Godine, 1985. 

Reviews nnd reflects on modern and 
postmoujrn dance artists and perfor- 
mances in New York City. 

Joyce, Mary. Dance Technique for 
Children. Mountain View, Calif.: 
Mayfield Publishing Company, n.d. 

A description of dance techniques for 
children. Provides a technical support 
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system to teachers working from a 
creative approach with upper elemen- 
tary and middle school students. 

Kraus, Richard, and Sarah Charman. A 
History of (he Dance in Art an J Edu- 
cation (Second edition), Englewood 
Cliffs, NJ.: Prentice Hall, 1981. 

Traces development of modern dance 
and classical ballet in America. 
Explains dance styles, the work of 
important choreographers, and the 
place of dance in education at the high 
school and college levels. 

Martin, John. Modern Dance. Penning- 
ton, N.J.: Princeton Book Company, 
n.d. 

An aesthetic philosophical statement 
about modern dance in the United 
States. Provides a view of dance in th** 
1930s and 1940s. 

Ma/.o, Joseph H. Prime Movers: The 
Makers of Modern Dance in America, 
Pennington, N.J.: Princeton Book 
Company, 1983. 

Describes major figures in modern 
dance during the 1960s and 1970s. 
Presents useful photogranhs that cap- 
ture the period. 

Sherbon, Elizabeth, On the Count of 
One: Modern Dance Methods (Third 
edition). Mountain View, Calif.: May- 
field Publishing Company, 1985. 

Describes modern dance methods for 
movement education. 

lurner, Margery J. New Dance: 
Approaches to Nonliteral Chore- 
oj^raph\\ Pittsburgh: University of 
Pittsburgh Press, 1976. 

A complete guide to defining and 
teaching nonliteral dance. Sample les- 
sons provided throughout. 

Wcikart, Phyllis S, Teaching Movement 
and Dance. Ypsilanti, Mich.: High/ 
Scope Educational Research Founda- 
tion, High-Sc(me Press, 1982. 

I^rovides a sequential approach to 
teaching rhythmic movement. 
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Draiiia/Miealrv Silciti cl 
Keteroncis 

Albright, Hardie, and Arnita Albright. 
Acting: The Creative Process (\\\\vi\ 
edition). Belmont, Calif.: Wadsworth 
Publishing Company, 1980. 

A basic acting text intended for high 
school drama classes. 

Coger, Leslie 1., and Melvin R. White. 
Readers Theatre Handbook (Third 
edition). Glenview, 111.: Scott, Fores- 
man & Company, 1982. 

Techniques given for adapting, 
rehearsing, and staging group interpre- 
tations of narrative literature. 

Corson, Richard. Stage Makeup (Sev- 
enth edition). Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice Hall, 1986. 

Includes 400 illustrations, 23 plates of 
period hairstyles, and color charts of 
step-by-step procedures in theatrical 
makeup. 

Dietrich, John, and Ralph Duckwall. 
Play Direction (Second edition). 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice Hall, 
1983. 

Describes script selection and analysis, 
pieparation for rehearsal, and steps 
for guiding actors through the process. 

Latshaw, (ieorge. The Theatre Student 
and Puppetry: The Ultimate Disguise. 
New York: Rosen Publishing Group, 
1978. 

Numerous ideas presented for design- 
ing, constructing, and using puppets in 
dramatic expression and performance, 

McCaslin, Nellie. Creative hrama in the 
Intermediate Grades, White Plains, 
N.Y.: Longman Group USA. 1987. 

Introduction to the philosophy and 
practice of using improvisational 
drama to introduce drama as an art 
form and as a teaching strategy in 
other content areas. Presents ideas for 
lesson planning and suggested mate- 
rials ibr upper elementary and early 
junior high school students to assist 



teachers without formal training in 
drama for children. 

McCasIin, Nellie. Creative Drama in the 
Primary Grades. White Plains, N.Y.: 
Longman Group USA, 1987. 

Specifically geared to the instructioiinl 
needs of teachers in the lower elemen- 
tary grades. 

Siks, Gerald ine B. Drama with Children 
(Second edition). New York: Harper 
and Row Publishers, Inc., 1983. 

Presents a process-concept approach 
to introducing the art of drama which 
complements the drama/theatre com- 
ponent of the Visual and Performinf^ 
Arts Framework for California Puhlie 
Schools. Suggested lessons and activi- 
ties given for using drama techniques 
in other subject matter areas and 
drama as a means of meeting the 
needs of special student populations. 

Spolin, Viola. Improvisation for the 
Theatre: A Handbook of leaching 
and Directing lechniques (Rqv\sq6 
edition). Evanston, 111.; Northwestern 
University Press. 1983. 

Through more than 200 theatre games, 
demonstrates how a teacher or drama 
coach can encourage the release of stu- 
dents' inner creativity. 

Spolin, Viola. Theater Games for the 
Classroom: A Teachers Handbook. 
Evanston, 111.: Northwestern Univer- 
sity Press, 1986. 

Contains specific activities and exer- 
cises that strengthen the child s sense 
of play, creativity, imagination, and 
understanding of basic theatre and 
drama concepts. Appropriate for kin- 
dergarten through grade twelve. 

Way, Brian. Development Through 
Drama. Atlantic Highlands, N..I.: 
Humanities Press International, Inc., 
1967. 

Useful for teachers in upper elemen- 
tary grades. l-mphasi/es the personal 
development of the child through 
appreciation for drama as an art. !^ro- 
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vides samples of iniprovisaiional exer- 
cises and helpful hints for applying 
drama to social studies instruction. 

Music Selected References 

Bessom, Malcolm E.; Alphonsc M. lata- 
runis; and Samuel L. Forcucei. Teach- 
ing Music in Todays Secondary 
Schools: A Creative Approach to 
Contemporary Music Education 
(Second edition). New York: Harcourt 
Brace Jovanovich, 1980. 

Detailed coverage of the junior and 
senior high school music curriculum 
for general music, music listening and 
music theory, vocal and instrumental 
music, humanities courses, related arts 
courses, individualized instruction, 
and instruction for handicapped and 
gifted /talented children. Evaluation 
measures provided. 

Choksy, Eois, and others. Teaching 
Music in Twentieth-Century America. 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice Hall, 
1985. 

Presents descriptions of four 
approaches used in North American 
schools: jaques, Dalcro/e, Orff, and 
Comprehensive Musicianship. Each 
approach or method described by a 
noted authority, and classroom strate- 
gies prescnled. 

(ieorgc, Luvcnia A. Teaching the Music 
of Six Dif/ereni Cultures (Revised edi- 
tion). Danbury, Conn.: World Music 
Press, 1988. 

Contains an introduction to and an 
analysis of different kinds of music; 
African, black American, American 
Indian, Jewish, F^awaiian, and Puerto 
Riean. Includes activities for student 
involvcmcni as well bibliographic 
and audiovisual references. 

Hackett, Patricia. Ihi Melody Hook, 
I'nglcvvood C^lilTs, N.J.: Prentice Hall, 
1983. 

Extensive collection of songs from 
throughout the world. A resource lor 
teachers at all levels. 
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Hackett, Patricia, and Carolynn Linde- 
man. The Musical Classroom (Second 
edition). Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Pren- 
tice Hall, 19X7. 

A resource for elementary teachers. 
Includes lessons which incorporate 
both American and European 
approaches and music of many styles 
and '"ulturcs. One hundred forty-two 
songs plus instructions for playing five 
instruments provided. 

Harrison, Lois N. Gettin}^ Started in Ele- 
mentary Music Education. Fiiglcwood 
Cliffs, N J.: Prentice Hall, 1983. 

Includes concept development related 
to the elements of music and basic 
activities for involving children in 
music. 

A- 72 Arts Education in the United 
States: Present Context, i'uture 
Needs. Rcston, Va.: Music liducators 
National Conference. 19X6. 

Source book of contemporary ideas in 
music education in the llnitcd States 
for the arts education coninuinily, 
Includes a brief history and the cur- 
rent status of music education. 

1-andis, Beth, and l\)lly Carder. Ihc 
Eclectic C urriculum in American 
Music Education: Contrihutioiis of 
Dalcroze, Kodalw and Orjt Rcstoii, 
Va.: Music Educators National C\)!i- 
ference, 1985. 

Describes three prominent I iiropcan 
curricular approaches to music educa- 
tion. 



Multicultural Perspectives in Music Edu- 
cation, Edited by William Anderson 
and Patricia Shehan. Resion, Va.: 
Music Educators National Confer- 
ence, 1989. 

Nash, Cirace C. Creative Approaches to 
Child Development with Music, Lan- 
iiua^e and Movement: Incorporatin'^ 
the Philosophies and Techniques of 
Orff\ Kodal\\ and Lahan. Van Nuys, 
Calif.: Alfred Publishing Company, 
Inc., 1974. 

Incorporates the philosophies of Orff, 
Kodaly, and Eaban in a classroom 
approach to music. 

Nordoff, Paul, and Clive Robbins. 
Music Therapy in Special Education 
(Second edition, revised). St. Louis: 
MMB Music, Inc., 1983. 

Describes authors' manner of working 
with handicapped children of all lev- 
els, from completely autistic to train- 
able. 

Olsen, Dale, et al. Music of Latin Amer- 
ica: Mexico, Ecuador, Bra:iL Reston, 
Va.: Music Educators National Con- 
ference, 1987. 

Part of a multicultural scries originally 
produced for public radio. Includes 
three cassettes and a 2()-page teacher s 
guide providing historical and musical 
background information, pictures of 
instruments, and suggestions for using 
the materials with elementary : nd 
secondary students. Also includes 
Music of Southeast Ansa, hio, 
Nmon},', and Vieinamese as part of 
series. 

RandcL Don M. Harvard Concise Dic- 
tionary of Music, Cambridge. Mass.: 
Harvard Dniversitv Press, Belknap 
Press, 1978. 

An authentic souicc lor learning musi- 
cal terms and xocabulary. 

The School Music Proi^ram: Description 
and Standards. Reston. Va.: Music 
Educators National Conlerciicc, 1986. 

A resource lor school administrators, 
music educators, and interested par- 



ents and citizens concerned about 
quality programs in music. Describes a 
music program and provides standards 
for curriculum, staff, scheduling, facili- 
ties, and equipment. 

Visual \rts St kcted H( fert lucs 

Chapman, Laura H. Instant Art, Instant 
Culture: The Unspoken Policy for 
American Schools. New York; 
Teachers College, 1982. 

A critical o ntary on the current 
status of tlu ' performing, and 
literary arts i. nation's elementary 
and secondary ^cnools. 

Clark, Gilbert; Enid Zimmerman; and 
Marilyn Zurmuehlen. Unclerstamlin^ 
Art Testing: Past Influences, Norman 
C, Meiers Contributions, Present 
Concerns, and Future Possibilities. 
Reston, Va.: National Art Education 
Association, 19^7. 

Discussion of testing children's art 
abilities and learning. Includes a 
review of past attempts at testing in 
art and an account of the testing 
research and efforts by Norman C. 
Meier in the mid- twentieth century. 

Cohen, Elaine P., and Ruth S. (iainer. 
Art: Another Ixmy:ua},'e for Learn in}!;. 
New York: Schockcn Books, Inc., 
1984. 

For teachers who are not art special- 
ists. Discusses aesthetic understanding. 
Use of situations experienced by 
authors to illustrate other objectives 
such as recognizing individuality, 
building sell-conridcnce, and helping 
students to think. 

Dunn, Phillip. Promotin^^ School Art: A 
Practical Approach. Reston, Va.: 
National Art Education Association, 
1987. 

A handbook for anyone who needs 
practical iucas for making positive 
changes in the school art program. 
Includes a clearly stated ra <t)nale. 
Presents facts and ligures to use wh(Mi 
advocating for arts education. 



Eisner, Elliot W. Educating Artistic 
Vision. New York: Macmillan Publish- 
ing Company, inc., 1972. 

A scholarly contemporary view on 
teaching art at all grade levels. 

Fisher, Elaine Flory. Aesthetic Aware- 
ness and the Child. Itasca, ill.: F. E. 
Peacock Publishers, Inc., 1978. 

For the art specialist and classroom 
teacher. Deals with a multidisciplinary 
approach to art education, involving 
music, d»'ama, poetry, dance, and 
other subjects such as science and 
social studies for kindergarten through 
grade seven. Goes beyond how-to-do- 
it projects and traditional aesthetics. 
Allows students to participate in a 
range of human expression and expe- 
rience complex ideas in depth. 

Janson, H.W., and Anthony F. Janson. 
History of Art for Young People 
(Third edition). New York: Harry N. 
Abrams, Inc., 1987. 

Includes nearly 500 illustrations in 
color and black and white. An inter- 
pretive historical survey of painting, 
sculpture, architecture, and photog- 
raphy that cuts across Western civiliza- 
tion. Synoptic tables following each 
section and placing particular art- 
works within a broad context of reli- 
gious and political history and techno- 
logical and scientific advancements. 
Grades six through twelve. 

Keightley, Moy. Investigating Art: A 
Practical G uide for Young People, 
Chicago: Facts on File, Inc., n.d. 

Designed to help intermediate students 
to think visually and to be aware of 
visual ideas. I*xplores sensory proper- 
ties with techniques, allowing children 
to make creative decisions. 

Qualley, Charles. Safety in the Artrooni 
Worcester, Mass.: Davis Publications, 
Inc., 1986. 

I'asy-to-use guide providing inlornia- 
tion needed to ensure safety in the 
artroom. A resource loi teachers, 
administrators, school business 
ollicers, and directors ol instruction. 



Smith, Ralph A. Excellence in An lulu- 
cation: Ideas and Initiatives. Rcston, 
Va.: National Art Education Associa- 
tion, 1987. 

Responds to the excellence-in- 
education movement. Interprets excel- 
lence lor purposes of developing art 
curriculum and instruction. Grades 
seven through twelve. 

Uhlin, Donald H., and Edith De Chiara. 
Art for Exceptional Children (I bird 
edition), Dubuque, Iowa: William C. 
Brown, Publishers, 1984. 

Classic work on art for special chil- 
dren. Serves as a guide for teachers of 
children with special needs. Applicable 
to all levels of ability. 

Wilson, Brent, and oth rs. Teachins^ 
Drawinfi from Art. Worcester, Mass.: 
Davis Publications, Inc., 1987. 

Presents a series of drawing ideas for 
all grades. Based on works of art that 
help students understand drawing as 
creative expres.sion. 

lntiTdisiM[)linar\7 Arts Sok e ted 
Kiferences 

Academic Preparation in the Arts. Aca- 
demic Preparation Series. New York: 
The College Board. 1985. 

Examines curricular ideas, teaching 
strategies, arts learning rationales, and 
related issues. Arts defined as separate 
fields of study which offer a distinctive 
contribution to preparation for col- 
lege. Selected arts courses presented to 
illustrate how students might achieve 
the goals of production and perfor- 
mance skills, abilities in analysis and 
evaluation, and knowledge of the cul- 
tural contexts and historical develop- 
ment of the arts. 

Bernardi, Bonnie, and others. Partfwrs in 
the Arts: An Arts in Education Hand- 
book. New York: American Council 
for the Arts, 1983. 

A guide for schools on the use ol com- 
munity artists and arts institutions. 



Endorsed by over 30 arts organi/a- 
tions. riioroughly researched. Details 
how to build collaborations, rai.se 
money, and develop partnerships. 

Broudy, Harry S. The Role of Imagery 
in Uwnin}^. Los Angeljs: 1'hc Getty 
Center for Education in the Arts, 
1987. 

Pre.sents the role of imagery in the 
learning of skills, concepi.s, attitudes, 
and values. Includes the theories and 
rationale needed to develop and justify 
arts programs as part of the core cur- 
riculum. 

Coming to Our Senses: The Significance 
of the Arts for American Education. 
New York: American Council for the 
Arts, 1988. 

Based on two years of research by a 
25-member panel chaired by David 
Rockefeller, Jr. Pre.sents 99 recom- 
mendations created by the panel to 
improve the condition of arts educa- 
tion throughout the nation. 

Dudley, Eoui.se, uml others. The 

Humanities (Sixth edition). New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1978. 

A conceptual book covering all the 
arts. Examines the components (sub- 
ject, form, function, organization, 
medium, and style) in music, dance, 
painting, sculpture, archilcclurc, litera- 
ture, and film. 

Eowler, diaries. Can We Rescue the 
Arts for Atnericas Children'.^ Coming 
to Our Senses 10 Years Later. New 
York; American Council for the Arts, 
1988. 

Dissects what has happened lo the arts 
in American schools in the past 
decade. Asks the reader to lake part in 
the nationwide effort to produce a 
more accessible arts education. Wide- 
ranging issues addressed: educational 
reform in the arts, changing gradua- 
tion requirements, the teaching of arts, 
art subjects which could and should be 
taught, who should be taught, and 
who s.iould teach the arts. 
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Gardner, Howard. Frames of Mind: The 
Theory of Multiple IntelUgem es. New 
York: Basic Books, Inc., 1983. 

Explores the multiple modes of think- 
ing. Provides support for varied 
approaches and teaching methods, 
including teaching through the arts. 

Humanities in America: A Report to the 
President, the Congress, and the 
American People. Washington, D.C.: 
National Endowment for the Humani- 
ties. 1988. 

Reading, the Arts and the Creation of 
Meaning. Edited by Elliot W. Eisner. 
Reston, Va.: National Art Education 
Association, 1978. 

Collection of essays exploring the rela- 
tionship between art and a child's abil- 
ity to read. First serious study of the 
relationship between reading text and 
reading visual images. 

Technology in the Curriculum: Visual 
and Performing Arts. Sacramento: 
California Slate Department of Edu- 
cation, 1987. 

A guide to using computers and 
instructional video in visual and per- 
forming arts instruction in kinder- 
garten and grades one through twelve. 
Annotated compilation of quality 11 V 
and software aligned with framework 
and curriculum standards. Sample les- 
sons provided. 



Toward a New Era in Arts Education: 
The hiterlochen Symposium, New 
York: American Council for the Arts, 
1988. 

Report of a landmark conference of 
arts educators and representatives of 
major arts organizations in the United 
States who came to agreement on a 
direction for the arts in education. 

Toward Civilization: A Report on Arts 
Education, Washington, D.C., 
National Endowment for the Arts. 

Report on arts education in the United 
States. Identifies the arts that should 
be taught in school, presents the rea- 
sons for studying them, shows why the 
present stale of arts ed»'.cation is 
unsatisfactory, and ^'uggests avenues 
for the improvement of arts education. 
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0-SO! |-0(i65'6 Science Model C'urricuUini Chmlc. K K ( 19K7) , , . '. . . . [ }.2!> 

0-SOI l-()66K-() Scientc Salcly Handbook lor C ahlornia f li^ih Schools ( l^)S7) [ . [ H IS 

O-m I l-()73S-5 Secondary Ie\lboi)k Review: Tnizlish I h)SS) ^).25 

0 XOI |-()(>77-X Secondary lextbook Review: (ieiieral Malheinatics ( l%7) [ ] [ ] [ 

0-S()ll-()7SI-4 Selected h'inancial and Related Data Tor Caiilomia I\ibltc Schools ( mH) ' . * . xoo 

()-SOI l-l)26.S-() Standards lor Scoliosis Screenhi|; in C aliU.rnia Public Schools ( m5) 2^50 

O-XOI l-l)S07-l Statement on Competencies in l aniiuaiics Other Than f-niijish I-xpcctcd ol I nterini; 

Freshmen: IMiasc I French, (icrman. Spanish ( P)SS) 400 

O-SOl l-()4S6-(i Statement on I'reparation in Natural Science l-xpcctcd ni Pnterini; Freshmen (1^X0) 2.31) 

0-SOI l-l).l|S-.S Students' Rights and Responsibilities Handbook ( lysd) [ 2J5 

0-SOI l-0234«0 Studies on Immersion Fducation: A Collection lor U.S. Fducators ( |yS4) 5.00 

0-SOI |.06S2-(i Suicide Prevention Program lor Calilornia Public Schools ( |yS7) [ , , [ s!()l) 

O-KOI 1-0739-3 Sur.ey ol Academic Skills. Cirade S: Rationale and Content lor Science ( IMSS) 2^50 

0-SOI I-OI92-I trash Monster Fnvironmcntal I'ducation Kit (lor grade six) 23.00 

O-XOII-0236-7 University and College Opportunities Handbook (19X4) X25 

0-X0II-0X05-.S Visual and Pcrlorming Arts Framework lor C^alilornia Public Schools ( \W) revision 

of P)S2 edition) (^ 00 

0-SOI 1-0237-5 Wet 'n* Sale: Water and Boating Salcty. Cirades 4 6 (IMS4) 2M) 

0-SOI I-0I94.S Wizard ol Waste I"n\ironmeiUal Fiducation Kit (lor grade three) ...././.[,.../. 2lM)0 

0-XOI l-0670'2 Work I'xperiencc f ducation Inslnictional Chiidc ( 19X7) 12.30 

0-SOI l-()464-5 Work Permit Handbook for Calilornia Public Schools ( 1985) \ .... . [ [ . . . [ 6.00 

0-SOI F06SM; Year-round Fducation; Year-round Opportunities A Stuilv ol Year round Fducation 

in Calilornia ( |yS7) " ^ OO 

0-SOI M)27()-7 Young and Old logcther; A Resource Directory ol Intcrgenerational Resources ( NSh) 3.00 



Orders should be directed lo: 

C alitornia Stale Department of Hducation 
P.O. Box 271 

Sacramento, t'A 95802-0271 

Please include the International Standard Book Number (ISBN) lor each title ordered. 
Remittance or purchase order must accompany order. Purchase orders without checks are accepted 
only from governmental agencies. Sales tax should be added lo all orders from California purchasers. 
A complete list of publications available from the Department, including apprenticeship instructional 



87-173(03-0327)78088-^300 3-89 20M 



